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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HE House of Commons has spent most 
Tot its time this week on financial busi- 

ness, and by some odd freak of fate the 
Government survived debates on army and navy 
estimates without actual discredit. Since, by 
another chance favour of fortune, there has also 
been no concerted revolt against the Cabinet from 
behind for a week, it may be claimed that the 
administration is not noticeably weaker than at the 
beginning of March. Perhaps the cold spell has 
retarded the dissolution of the corpse of a Labour 
Government. 


The new Mosley party is at present marking 
time, on account of the illness of its founder (who 
has now been expelled, in spectacular but rather 
absurd fashion, from the Labour Party) but one 


new recruit has joined him, this time from the 
Conservative camp. There is nothing surprising 
in this, for the Mosley programme—as has been 
pointed out here before—is a mixture of Toryism 
and Socialism. 


A series of by-elections is being fought with 
vigour, and in one case with more than local 
interest. At Salisbury, which polled this week, 
the Conservatives, as was anticipated, held the 
seat. The Tory vote remained substantially the 
same as two years ago, the Liberal vote with the 
same candidate as before (Mrs. C. F. G. Master- 
man) was between three and four thousand down, 
and the Labour vote about five hundred down. 


The contest at St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
is recognizably more important. Owing to the 
unexpected death of Sir Worthington Evans, the 
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late member, the constituency was unprepared 
with a candidate, but in ordinary times this 
would not have mattered much, as it is one 
of the safest Conservative seats in the country. 
Either the local organization or the Central 
Office or both had, however, some _ diffi- 
culty in finding a candidate—Colonel Moore- 
Brabazon, for example, definitely refused to 
stand as a Baldwinite—and the writ being delayed, 
an Independent Conservative, Sir Thomas Petter, 
appeared in the field. 


It was suggested both within and without the 
party that the Independent should be allowed a 
walk-over, and the idea was not on the face of it 
unreasonable. But official headquarters, though 
slow starters, decided that the challenge could not 
be ignored, and transferred Mr. Duff Cooper from 
Winchester to St. George’s. The contest has thus 
assumed the character of a pro- and anti-Baldwin 
fight ; and since there is no Liberal or Labour can- 
didate, and both independent and official Tory can- 
didates are above the average quality, and both are 
also agreed that their actual policy is identical, the 
question of leadership is being fought out in a fair 
field without favour. 


It was singularly unfortunate for Mr. Baldwin 
that, at the very moment when his consistency and 
firmness were being even more closely scrutinized 
than usual, he should appear to have reversed 
his Indian policy—as if in obedience to the 
gingering of Mr. Churchill, My own sympa- 
thies in the matter happen to be Churchillian 
rather than with the exponent of ‘‘ Peace in our 
time ’’ (which may be merely another way of saying 
‘hat you prefer to leave posterity to pay the bill). 
Since, therefore, I may be considered prejudiced, I 
quote from a letter written by a Conservative poli- 
tician who is frankly pro-Baldwin and _ anti- 
Churchill. 


He writes: ‘‘ The communiqué issued by the 
Unionist India Committee welcoming Mr. 
Baldwin’s decision that ‘ the Conservative Party 
cannot be represented at any further Round Table 
Conference to be held in India’ was an example 
of that ineptitude that makes me despair of the 
party. The policy Mr. Baldwin was declaring 
was a wise one; it was therefore deemed necessary 
to word it so that his more foolish followers might 
think they had converted him to their folly. Mr. 
Baldwin is always trying to look a much bigger 
fool than he is.” 


My friend proceeds: ‘‘ As officially interpreted 
on Tuesday, the Conservative policy is not merely 
sound but has influential support in other parties. 
Not only is there no need for an immediate 
renewal of the Round Table Conference, but it is 
essential that much preliminary work should be 
done previously by experts and committees. 
What Mr. Baldwin chiefly objects to is the fatal 
mistake of holding a conference in India. It is 
no exaggeration to say that such a meeting might 
well lead to such a communal outbreak as could 
be called civil war. The Government has been 
warned against this conference in India, and if 
the Conservatives have now prevented it, they 
have done India a service. But to wash their hands 
of the whole business as Mr. Churchill desires 
would be to emulate Pontius Pilate.” 
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A workable compromise sums up the findings of 
the Railway National Wages Board. The com. 
panies get far less than their demands, while the 
men, apart from the less drastic nature of the reduc. 
tions as approved by the Board, retain the guaran. 
teed week, a principle for which they have fought 
even more strongly than they have against lower 
wages. Sufficient data are not yet available for an 
estimate of the savings during a full year, but these 
will probably not amount to much more than three 
and a half millions as against the nine and a half 
represented by the original proposals. Whatever 
the full annual amount, only three-quarters will be 
saved during the current year. 


The findings of the National Wages Board 
should pave the way to a settlement of the condi- 
tions of the shopmen and the salaried staff in receipt 
of over £350 a year. Pending the decision of the 
Board, the former have delayed resort to arbitration 
before the Industrial Court, while the case of the 
higher paid officers is still under consideration. | 
understand there is a possibility that the outcome 
will not be by agreement on a nationally uniform 
basis, but that each of the four groups will negotiate 
separately with its own officers. 


The details of the Franco-Italian naval agreement, 
which were published on Wednesday, show that it 
is little more than a provisional understanding 
pending the meeting of the Disarmament Confer- 
ence next year, but that in no way lessens its import- 
ance as a step in the right direction. In the circum- 
stances, however, it is premature to speak of any 
final settlement of the Italian claim to parity with 
France, and no useful purpose will be served by 
continual harping on the subject on either side of 
the Alps, or for that matter in the British Press. 


To turn for a moment from the general to the 
particular, I cannot help wondering whether the 
Admiralty’s belief in ‘‘ a gun of a maximum calibre 
of 12 inches and a reduction in the existing 
maximum displacement of 35,000 tons ’’ is ever 
likely to be more than a pious expression of opinion, 
in view of the preference of the United States for 
the big ship and the big gun. A “* written assur- 
ance ’’ to France is all very well, but we are bound 
to be affected by developments on the other side of 
the Atlantic. 


It is obvious from the reservation that the Govern 
ment has been compelled to make with regard to 
submarine tonnage that the whole problem of this 
type of craft has yet to be thrashed out. The 
Admiralty is therefore well within its rights to insist 
that if France increases her strength in submarines 
we shall be compelled to raise our figure of destroyer 
tonnage. 


For the rest, the Mediterranean nations will, to 
all intents and purposes, mark time until the Con- 
ference of next year. In the interval I trust that the 
statesmen will use their best endeavours to solve 
the political difficulties, not only between the two 
Latin Powers but also between France and 
Germany, for the shadow of the latter’s fleet is over 
the naval agreement. In short, the way to effective 
disarmament is through political accord. 
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Repudiation and secession are ugly words, and 
Australia is having a surfeit of them. ‘‘ Australia 
will never repudiate,”” Sir Granville Ryrie assures 
ys. Of course she will not repudiate. Germany 
did not repudiate when, by a policy of inflation, 
she made a scrap of paper of the mark and reduced 
her creditors, mainly her own people, to beggary. 
The Australian banks will have none of Mr. 
Theodore’s and Mr. Lang’s schemes of inflation. 
Nor does Australia want them, but unless the 
Theodores and the Langs can be sent to judgment 
at the polls, Australia may find herself on the 
very road she seeks to avoid. And this is 


Democracy. 


As for secession, so good an authority as Lord 
Stanley of Alderley says the obstacles to with- 
drawal from the Commonwealth are more 
formidable than is generally realized. But there 
ig a form of secession which would not be from 
the Commonwealth, but from one State to another 
The Riverina district of New South Wales, which 
for years has been eager to constitute itself a 
new State, now proposes to transfer itself to 
Victoria. That would be an inauspicious move, 
but one that Mr. Lang would no doubt approve 
hecause it would materially reduce the number of 
his most strenuous opponents in New South 
Wales. 


I find myself rather in agreement with the 
Vatican, or at least with its official organ, in its 
protest against beauty shows—though not, it is 
true, for the same reasons. (The general attitude of 
the Vatican to women is prehistoric, and even 
worse than the paganism which it condemns is its 
recently reaffirmed belief that the life of the mother 
should be sacrificed to the child she is bearing.) 


But the average beauty-show is a ridiculous 
cle. I do not know what the ordinary sensible 
woman thinks about these exhibitions of inane or 
insipid females grinning emptily into vacuity, but 
tome they are slightly reminiscent of a cat-show— 
with the exception that a good cat-show does at 
least tempt the owners to exhibit the best Persians 
or tortoiseshells or tabbies on the market, whereas 
no beautiful woman who is really famous would 
even dream of entering for a beauty competition. 


Apparently those who do enter for these shows 
soon return to their native obscurity, the only 
change in their condition being that they have 
exchanged a swollen head for an empty one. 
According to the Roman paper, these silly women 
usually come to a bad end. The moral is so edify- 
ing that I should have been inclined to doubt the 
fact, but my Vatican contemporary is so precise in 
its statements that it looks as if one of its reporters 
had been conducting a personal investigation. 


It seems a pity that the daily Press has got 
in the way of exaggerating the most ordinary 
climatic conditions, When snow fell for an hour 
or so in London on Monday it was reported as 
a“ blizzard,’’ and the ‘‘ worst storm for twenty- 
five years ’’—though most people over the age of 
ten can surely remember that the cold spell of 
1929 was both longer and more severe than any- 
thing we have had this winter. 


It is very much the same with accounts of 
storms at sea. According to the newspapers, 
almost every Channel gale is ‘‘ the most severe 
that the South Coast has known ”’ for a generation 
—which suggests that the climate is steadily 
getting worse. Actually, as every meteorologist 
knows, there is evidence from history that it has 
been very much the same for centuries past. Let 
us at least try to keep a sense of proportion. 


One aspect of the cold snap has been that road 
conditions for motorists have been exceptionally 
difficult, particularly in the north. In view of the 
vexed question of the relative merits of men and 
women drivers, it would be interesting, even if 
not conclusive, to know if any statistics have 
been collated showing the proportion of accidents 
according to sex. Certainly such statistics, if 
available, would be a valuable guide to the dis- 
tribution of caution and of skill—two qualities not 
always found together among men and women. 


There appear to have been fewer signatories to 
the petition for the reprieve of Rouse, of the burnt 
motor-car case, than was to be expected, in view of 
the discussion during and after the trial as to the 
admission and publication of evidence on the man’s 
moral past, and to the suggestion that it was not 
definitely proved that a murder had been committed 
at all. Compared with some of the monster petitions 
of the past, it looks as though public opinion had 
hardened in favour of capital punishment. 


At the same time there is, I think, force in the 
plea that a criminal may be prejudiced by the pre- 
liminary proceedings in the magistrates’ court, 
which are often drawn out to unreasonable length, 
and where the rules of evidence are less strictly 
applied than at the Assizes or in the High Court. 
The newspaper publicity which attends this prior 
investigation may easily damage a man’s reputa- 
tion irretrievably before he ever comes within sight 
of a jury, and the time may come when lawyers 
will have to consider whether they should not ask 
Parliament to order that these reports be cut down 
to skeleton form. 


Are we English becoming less self-conscious than 
of yore in the use of foreign languages, or is it that 
the schools are encouraging the younger genera- 
tion to run before it can walk, at any rate so far 
as idioms are concerned ? I ask because a French 
friend of mine told me the other day of some almost 
incredible mis-translations made by a young 
English girl whom he has recently engaged as his 


secretary. 


‘* One morning,” he said, ‘‘ my wife asked her 
if she had been out on the previous evening, and 
to our amazement she declared that she had been 
‘ bien amusée la veille a une réunion de poules,’ by 
which she meant what you English call a ‘ hen 
party.’ On another occasion I sent for her to take 
down some letters, my partner being also in the 
room, and on entering she asked : ‘ Lequel de vous 
messieurs me désire?’ 
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THE DEFICIT, THE TARIFF AND 
THE DOLE 


HE Civil Estimates are up by some 

%22,000,000—a sufficiently dismal prospect 

considering the inevitable deficit in the 
current year. We need not analyse the causes of 
the increase in detail. The great bulk of it is due 
to the dole, whose abuses have now become 
intolerable, not on financial grounds alone. Yet 
even financially the position is grave enough. 
Partly because money itself has ceased to bear 
a fixed value, partly because the national budget 
is framed on a scale too vast for the average 
mind to grasp, we make nothing of an extra 
420,000,000 nowadays. But if we were to say 
that this sum will mean a tax of a shilling a week 
on every wage-earner in the country we should 
not be far from the truth; for direct taxation has 
now reached such a height that, whatever its 
nominal incidence, the greater part of any addi- 
tional burden must needs be thrown on to the wage- 
earners’ shoulders. 

This truth is appreciated by all who are not 
misled by catch-phrases, and active minds are 
everywhere exploring the possibility of tapping 
new sources of revenue. Mr. Keynes has just 
given a lead which will be widely followed. The 
necessary money, he says, can be found by a 
tariff. 

It is, of course, a tariff for revenue which he 
has in mind and we will not obscure the issue 
by introducing protectionist considerations. But 
we are bound to point out this—that even if 
the tariff be shaped on the most orthodox lines, 
it will be regarded, by masters and men alike, 
as a stimulus to production. Its psychological 
effects will be at least as important as its financial 
yield. No legislation can equal it in its power 
of re-creating that sense of confidence, in which 
commerce and industry are just now so pitifully 
lacking. Even Free Traders admit that it would 
probably put a hundred thousand men in work at 
once. 

Viewing the tariff, then, as a stimulant—we 
will even let free-traders call it a dangerous drug 
if they choose—we say that it must be adminis- 
tered in such a way as to ensure the maximum 
benefit. If its effects are offset by the simul- 
taneous development of untoward symptoms, a 
magnificent opportunity will have been wasted. 
From this standpoint we return to the considera- 
tion of the dole. 

That the dole is draining away our national 
strength can no longer be disputed. In its origin 
it was a legitimate, though even then a question- 
able policy. If a decent, hardworking man loses 
his job through no fault of his own, it is right 
and proper that the State, which is concerned 
to maintain the integrity and self-respect of a 
good citizen, should help him until good times 
return. But the case is altered when it becomes 
clear that good times, in the old sense, will never 
return, that the lost job will never be recovered ; 
and that is the situation which now confronts us. 

There are areas in industrial Britain whose 
prosperity has finally passed. In those areas 
a population is maintained in complete and hope- 
less idleness amid the depressing remains of its 
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former activities. From the point of view of the 
State this policy is culpably wasteful ; from the 
point of view of the individual it is downright 
immoral. Just for the sake of keeping = 
Bolshevist wolf from the Parliamentary door we 
are bribing men and women to let their charac 
rot. And when the taxpayer, who may also be 
decent and hardworking, protests, it is an outr 
that he should be told that he is grudgin 

srudging the 
unemployed the few shillings they need to keep 
their little homes together. But in these days jt 
is not only plutocrats who are insolent and 
irresponsible. The plain truth is that, so far as 
any real social betterment is concerned, the dole 
is money thrown away. If Britain is ever to hold 
her head up again, the huge sums now spent in 
keeping men and women unemployed must be 
diverted to the constructive business of Setting 
them to work again. 

The Government’s treatment of this great issue 
of social betterment has been singularly pusillani- 
mous. Ever since the autumn it has been 
apparent that we could not go on, and if 
Ministers had gripped their nettle and frankly 
set themselves to make the Insurance Act more 
than a misleading name, they would have found 
abundant support among all sections of the com 
munity. But they shrank from the outcry that 
firm action would arouse. In their eagerness to 
shirk a responsibility too great for them, they 
invited representatives of the other parties to a 
conference. Out of that conference, an effective 
policy should have emerged and, as we believe, 
would have emerged, had not the Government, ina 
fresh access of cowardice, once more shirked the 
issue by appointing a Royal Commission. So 
another six months have been lost—six months’ 
more fiddling while Rome is burning. 

Frankly we have no desire to hear them fiddle 
a tariff tune. Just because even a free-trade tariff 
would bring real relief to our overtaxed industries, 
we desire to see its establishment coincide with a 
real attack on industrial miseries. Such an 
attack cannot be delivered by incompetent and 
procrastinating hands and we are not sure that, 
in the long run, even another Budget like the last 
would not be a smaller misfortune than a tariff 
Budget unaccompanied by the social policy for 
which it, and it alone, could provide the funds 
and the opportunity. 


RAILWAY DIRECTORS’ 
QUALIFICATIONS 


T no previous period has the fitness of 
A Biitish railway directors for their duties 
been the subject of so much critical attention 
as at present. Most of the discussion at this year's 
meetings of the four groups has, in fact, centred 
round the question. There are two schools of 
thought among stockholders; one believes that 
any reduction in the size or fees of the Board is 
good in itself, while the other is more interested in 
the efficiency of the administration. The latter 
view was expressed by a stockholder at the London 
and North Eastern meeting last week, who 
bluntly asked the chairman: ‘‘ Is the Board repre- 
sentative of the best that could be obtained ?” 
Let it be said at once that there are no legitimate 
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nds for criticism as regards either the number 
of directors or their emoluments. Last year, the 
affairs of the four groups were administered by 
ninety-two directors, whose total fees came to 
£105,870, an average of £1,151 per director, The 
latter figure would have been much lower if the 
average fees of the London, Midland and Scottish 
directorate had: not been fifty per cent. higher than 
those of the other companies. Comparison with 
other industrial concerns shows that both the 
qumber and the remuneration are extremely 
modest. This fact is of considerable ieee 
since it is obviously impossible that £1,000 or 
£1,500 a year is enough to induce a first-class man 
to devote himself to a whole-time job. A railway 
director’s work should be whole-time; a member 
of the Board who takes his duties seriously and 
devotes enough time to them is, in fact, grossly 
underpaid, while he is overpaid if he merely puts 
ina few hours a month. Either system is obviously 
unsatisfactory. 

The real test of a railway director’s suitability 
is that he should possess expert knowledge and 
practical experience either of railway working 
itself, of finance, or of some specialized business, 
such as shipping, that forms part of a railway com- 
pany’s undertaking. The traditional method of 
appointing directors does not encourage the selec- 
tion of experts. There is far too much of what one 
critic has recently called the ‘‘club spirit”’ ; while the 
Boards are stuffed with men chosen either on 
account of family or territorial connexions, or 
because, as heads of industrial concerns, it was 
considered that they would influence the routing 
of traffic over the line with which they were con- 
nected. If there ever was a justification for this 
system, which is open to doubt, it has disappeared, 
or almost disappeared, since grouping. Yet we 
have such scandals in recent appointments as 
ae represented by giving sinecures to disap- 
pointed politicians and to the juvenile sons of 
pers who can hardly be regarded as valuable 
acquisitions, even in the unlikely event of their 
giving their whole time to the job. And what is 
oe to say of the appointment to the directorate of 
the Southern of Lord Kylsant, who, even if he 
were a heaven-sent administrator, has (or had) too 
many shipping directorates on his hands to be 
able to find much time for administering a great 
railway ? 

Lack of the necessary expert knowledge and 
experience, and the fact that directors do not give 
their whole time to their duties, are the twin weak- 
nesses of British railway administration. They 
we radical weaknesses. In England, as in no other 
country, there has always been an almost com- 
plete divorce between the executive and the admin- 
trative sides of railway undertakings, and very 
litle attempt to bridge this gap by means of liaison 
ificers. Such a system would be bad in itself; it 
§ obviously worse when a non-expert Board 
tbstinately refuses to co-opt experts, for which 
tason no general manager or chief engineer of a 
British railway company has ever been permitted 
sit on the Board until he resigned his executive 
lnctions. As for the suggestion that an occa- 
‘onal director should be chosen from the less 
malted ranks of the executive hierarchy, that jis 
garded by chairmen as a combination of 
‘decency and major blasphemy. 


At this year’s meetings, chairmen have been at 


.somewhat unusual pains both to defend the exist- 


ing personnel of the directorates and to show that 
any considerable reduction in numbers would be 
undesirable. A railway undertaking, we are told 
with perfect justice, consists, in addition to the 
railway proper, of a number of specialized busi- 
nesses such as docks, harbours, hotels, and steam- 
boats. Each of these businesses requires specialized 
attention, which it receives through the medium of 
directors’ committees. The argument is perfectly 
sound, but the case for the existing system is 
vitiated by the very reasons put forward in its 
defence; on the one hand, stress is justly laid on 
the necessity for directors with expert knowledge 
of various types of business, while on the other 
hand the whole method of appointing directors 
militates against the selection of the expert. Peru- 
sal of a list of the directors of any of the groups 
will show that they are mainly composed of politi- 
cians, retired soldiers, and territorial magnates. 

Impartial consideration would seem to suggest 
that the remedy lies in appointing experts who 
should be required by the terms of their appoint- 
ment to devote the whole of their time to their 
duties. The precise details of the system to be 
adopted are immaterial, especially as any really 
efficient administrative system would take into 
account the different conditions obtaining as 
between one company and another. At the London 
and North Eastern meeting a stockholder sug- 
gested the establishment of a small executive body, 
of not more than six members, with the chairman 
as pivot, and with the chief general manager given 
the supreme command of operation and the posi- 
tion as head of the executive. The suggestion 
offers a fruitful field of discussion, and although a 
committee of six would be too small for the many 
and complex duties of a railway Board of any mag- 
nitude, the underlying principle is sound. It is 
almost unnecessary to say that this proposal was 
brushed aside by the London and North Eastern 
chairman as extremely undesirable. But our rail- 
way chairmen, able as they are in the main, must 
really accommodate themselves to the fact that the 
post-war world needs methods of a considerably 
different nature from those which functioned more 
or less satisfactorily in the eighteen-fifties. If they 
cannot accommodate themselves to this idea, the 
best thing that they can do is to resign and take with 
them the majority of their colleagues. 


THE NAVAL AGREEMENT 


FTER a long series of blunders, both in 
A\ comestic and Imperial affairs, the Govern- 

ment has at last registered a success in the 
field of foreign policy, and it is naturally attempt- 
ing to exploit this event to the uttermost. Never- 
theless, a close examination of the cause of the 
negotiations can hardly result in all, or even in tha 
greater part, of the credit being given to Mr. 
Henderson, for, as M. Briand has very justly 
reminded us, what has been accomplished repre- 
sented many months of hard work by the jper- 
manent officials concerned, notably Mr. Craigie, 
who, being neither a comedian nor a racing 
motorist, has hardly been mentioned, and the 
politicians only came in at the end to append their 
signatures to documents which represented the 
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labour of others. Moreover, as we recalled to our 
readers’ notice in another column last week, the 
policy of seeking an agreement in Paris was 
initiated by Sir Austen Chamberlain, and encoun- 
tered the fierce opposition of the present Prime 
Minister, who, as we know, subsequently dis- 
played a marked preference for playing to the 
gallery in the United States over hard spade-work 
at the Quai d’Orsay, and that with the disastrous 
consequences that made themselves felt at the Naval 
Conference last year. In these circumstances, we 
cannot help thinking that the less the Government 
says about the recent negotiations the better for its 
own reputation. 

The actual figures of the agreement are frankly 
less impressive than had been hoped, but it would 
be absurd to deny that some good has been 
achieved. A new armaments race, which must 
necessarily have before long involved every Great 
Power in the world, has been at least postponed if 
not permanently prevented between France and 
Italy. There are, of course, other matters in dispute 
between these two countries which still remain to 
be adjusted, and it would be idle to expect an early 
solution of these questions, but their discussion 
will now take place in a more favourable 
atmosphere, and in any event a great step forward 
will have been made. The agreement, too, repre- 
sents a clearing of the ground preparatory to the 
Disarmament Conference of next year, which will 
now obviously be almost entirely concerned with 
land and aerial armaments. As it is officially antici- 
pated that this gathering will last at least six 
months, it is something that its field should have 
been narrowed a little. 

The political reactions of the agreement remain 
to be seen, though there is already a disposition 
in certain German circles to interpret it as the 
beginning of a Franco-Italian understanding, and 
it is accordingly regarded with some suspicion in 
Berlin. In our opinion, it is too early yet to put 
such a construction on it, and it must not be for- 
gotten that an agreement with Italy would imply the 
definite reversal of French policy, not only in the 
Mediterranean but also in the Balkans, and there 
is no Government Department in Europe that is so 
conservative as the Quai d’Orsay, even with a 
M. Briand presiding over its destinies. On the other 
hand, Signor Mussolini came into office with the 
determination to pursue a policy of friendship with 
France, and Signor Grandi notoriously shares his 
chief’s sentiments in this matter. Circumstances 
have hitherto stood in the way of a better under- 
standing between the two Latin States, but many 
things are more improbable than a close under- 
standing between Italy and France, in face of an 
unstable and divided Britain and Germany. 

Signor Mussolini has, we consider, very wisely 
abandoned the claim to theoretical parity with his 
neighbour, for it is clear that France, with both an 
Atlantic coast-line and overseas possessions to 
defend, must always be weaker than Italy in the 
Mediterranean, where, furthermore, the aeroplane 
is likely to play a decisive part in warfare in the 
future. That being so, insistence upon 


formulas can serve no useful purpose, and it is 
proof of the Italian Premier’s greatness that he 
should have acted as he has done. So far as this 
country is concerned, any improvement in the 
international situation is bound to be a source of 
unmixed satisfaction. 
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BRITISH AGRICULTURE TO-DAy 


By Captain E. H. GreGory 


N discussions of industrial conditions, the positi 
[« agriculture in national life is generally mis. 

understood and often misrepresented. It is not 
usually realized that agriculture is still the chief 
industry in this country when measured by standards 
of net output and number of people employed. 

The latest returns from the Ministry of Agriculture # 
show that the average value of the net output for 
the agricultural industry exceeds £191 million, and that 
the number of workers is over one and a quarter million, 

The figure £191 million may not appear to be a very 
large one for a premier industry; in fact it seems 
somewhat small when it is compared with that of the 
engineering industry, that has a net output approach. 
ing £300 million. This large sum of money is, how. 
ever, the result of the accumulative net output of many 
industries, for the term ‘‘ engineering ’’ includes such 
industries as iron and steel, motor car and motor 
cycle, shipbuilding, electrical engineering and many 
others. In exactly the same way the mini 
industry (£230 million) embraces coal, iron, slate, 
granite and other branches of mining and quarrying. 
The textile industry (£205 million) includes in its net 
output those of the cotton, wool, jute, hemp and other 
allied textile trades. 

Agricultural industry is also composed of many 
branches, but it differs from all other industries in that 
its many activities are entirely dependent upon the 
occupation of the land and the cultivation of the soil 
for their existence. Agriculture may therefore be 
regarded as more homogeneous than any other single 
industry. On this account, its net output return of 
#191 million places it, even in its present depressed 
condition, in a premier position compared with the 
other industries of this country. 

At the present time it is almost impossible to 
read any matter dealing with agriculture without being 
aware of the continual use of the word ‘‘ depression.” 
In fact, a précis of most agricultural articles reads 
somewhat similar to our usual weather report: “A 
deep depression has settled over Agriculture . . . further 
outlook—unsettled.’’ It is not to be denied that for 
some time past agriculture has been experiencing, 
and is still passing through, a very bad period, but 
continual harping upon bad times cannot produce an 
atmosphere conducive to improvement. No human 
being, feeling a trifle off colour, would care to be 
greeted every day with the phrase, ‘‘ My word, you 
do look bad.’? For the first two or three times such 
a greeting might please and be regarded as well-meant 
sympathy; but repeated every day for three hundred 
and sixty-five days it would, in the end, convince the 
victim that death was enrolling another recruit. 
Agriculture is rapidly taking the same course. E 

How does agriculture compare with other industries? 
Is its depression greater or less? The net output per 
head of the numbers engaged in an industry will give 
a fairly accurate indication with regard to its 
prosperity. 

A comparative table of such figures is given below. 

Net Output per Heapt 


Percentage 
Pre-war Post-war Increase 
£ 
Agriculture 78 150 93 
Engineering 106 199 89 
Mining 124 177 43 
Average of 
other industries 101 233 132 


* The Agricultural Output and the Food Supplies of 
. Great Britain.’ 1929. 
+ (Gross output less cost of Fertilizers, Feeding Stufls 


and Seeds, used in production). 
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It will be noticed that, although, on the whole, 
ater advance has been made by the manufacturing 
industries, agriculture, taking into consideration the 
general rise in the cost of production and the poor 
prices realized by the producer, is holding its 
position far better than the fundamental industries 
of mining and engineering. That this is so may not 
ive much comfort to those who are endeavouring to 
wrench a living from the soil, but nevertheless the 
information is not depressing, and it also helps to 
emphasize the fact that agriculture in this country is 
more than ‘‘ an old British custom ’’; it is a very live 
industry. 
The total amount spent on foodstuffs is about £639 
million and it is the popular idea that the greater 
ion of it comes from abroad. While it is not 
sible to show how every pound is spent, it is 
possible to show how the major part of that sum is 
divided. 
The cash distribution of the foodstuffs producible in 
this country is as follows : 


British Foreign 
Possessions Countries 
Great Britain Net imports Net imports 
& million £iillion million 
Wheat flour 10.6 30.8 29.5 
Meat 98.6 38.2 85.7 
Dairy produce 62.5 32.6 33.3 
Poultry and 
eggs 22.2 6.1 16.3 
Potatoes and 
vegetables 31.3 3.2 10.0 
Fruit ‘ot 8.5 3.4 74 
Fish 1.9 7.7 
248.9 116.2 189.9 


The table shows that, even excluding British 
possessions, we produce in this country, of the com- 
modities we can grow, £59 million more than we 
import from foreign countries. This fact is far from 
depressing. Of the foodstuffs that cannot be grown 
at home, such as cocoa, sugar (excluding home beet 
sugar), tropical fruits and nuts, the amounts purchased 
from our Empire possessions are increasing each year, 
and there is little doubt that these amounts will con- 
tinue to increase. 


British Possessions Foreign Countries 
Pre-war Post-war Pre-war Post-war 
& million £ million £ million £ million 
Cocoa aaa 0.5 2.3 0.8 0.3 


Sugar 75 16.5 22.7 

Margarine... 08 5.5 3.5 8.9 

Fruit and e 

Nute 38 0.8 6.6 9.0 28.2 
80 21.9 29.8 60.1 


The value of sugar produced from home-grown sugar 
bet has not been included in this table, but it is 
m appreciable amount, being somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of two million pounds. The fact that there 
has been an increase from £3 million to £21 million 
inthe amount purchased from our Empire, even in the 
few articles enumerated, cannot be called depressing. 

It is perhaps unwise to introduce the word 
“science ” into any matter dealing with agriculture. 
Nevertheless, the industry would have sunk many years 
go to a very low position had it not been for the 
work of the scientific man, and for the co-operation 
received from open-minded practical men. Many of the 
materials in everyday use—fertilizers, cattle foods, 
lisease-resisting plants, improved machinery, and as 
wich taken for granted by ‘farmers—are the outcome 
if scientific research. It is known that in numerous 
tases it has been the practical man who has seen the 
ise of a scientific idea and adapted it to his advantage, 
but that, after all, should be expected from him, and 
regarded as his side of the bargain. Happily each 
yar brings the motto of the Royal Agricultural 
Society’s ‘* Practice with Science ’’ more definitely 


into reality, so it is hoped that when the depression 
lifts, the producer will find himself ready to reap every 
benefit that may be afforded by the more cheerful 
conditions. 

In the meantime every producer, whether he be in 
the agricultural or any other industry, might well bear 
in mind the words of a certain popular song : ‘‘ There’s 
a good time coming and I hope it ain’t far away, 
jolly good luck to meself ses’ I, jolly good luck, 
hurray !’’ 


THE POLITICAL STRUWELPETER—4 


T almost makes me cry to tell 
What foolish D. Lloyd George befell. 
Simon and Grey went out one day 
And left him all alone to play. 
Now on the table close at hand 
The party match-box chanced to stand, 
And so the kindly pair had told him 
That if he touched it they would scold him, 
But L. G. said, Oh! what a pity, 
When money burns it looks so pretty ; 
It talks so loud, and buys newspapers, 
Candidates too, who cut my capers. 


The party chiefs heard this, 

And they began to hiss; 

And stretch their claws, 

And ope their jaws: 

Stop, stop, they said, that’s not the way 
To get to Downing Street to-day. 


But L. G. would not take advice, 

He lit a match, it was so nice; 

It crackled so, and made a splutter, 
Just like a by-election flutter. 

He jumped for joy and ran about 
And turned the match-box inside out. 


The party chiefs did see 

And said, Oh! fie, L. G. 

And stretched their claws 

And oped their jaws : 

Its very, very wrong, we say 

To do this sort of thing to-day, 
Besides, it can’t be made to pay. 


But see, oh, what a dreadful shame — 
The match has spoilt his party game— 
It’s burnt his votes, deposits too ; 

Oh, dear, L. G., what shall we do? 


Then how the party chiefs did cry 

And wipe the tearful Liberal eye; 

They cried for help, but all in vain, 
They split their ranks, and split again. 
We told you so, we told you so, 

The game is up, we’ve got to go. 


So he was burnt, and all his schemes— 
Arterial roads, and such-like themes— 
Till there was nothing more to hurt 
Except a cottage down at Churt, 

A few old speeches, Limehouse way, 
Some bulging corn-bins, too, they say. 


And now the Liberals stand beside 

The smoking ashes, once their pride; 
The party’s gone to blazes now, 

The matches burnt, we all know how; 
Simon and Grey both sit and moan 
To think what’s happened to their own; 
The votes, they say, fall off so fast, 
They’ll come to zero at the last. 
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THE PROBLEM OF DISARMAMENT 
IV—THE OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE 


By Sir CHARLES PETRIE 


HE Report of the Preparatory Commission 

has not been well received, and that for a 

variety of reasons. Some criticize its recom- 
mendation of Budgetary control of land armaments, 
others dislike its advocacy of the limitation of navies 
by fixing the total tonnage figure, while yet a third 
group of critics maintain that it has committed a 
blunder of the first magnitude in not insisting upon 
the inclusion of trained reserves among military 
effectives. There is, no doubt, a good deal to be 
said for each and all of these observations, but those 
who make them would do well to remember that 
the Preparatory Commission had to deal not only with 
the theory of disarmament but also with the facts of 
the international situation at the present time. To 
have gone too far would almost certainly have been 
to have imperilled what had already been accom- 
plished, and, as Lord Cecil very truly pointed out, 
the mere proposal to create a Permanent Disarma- 
ment Commission is ‘‘ of the most enormous value 
to the cause of disarmament.’’ Indeed, it is difficult 
to see what more the Preparatory Commission could 
have done in existing circumstances, and it has 
certainly drawn up a very comprehensive agenda for 
the conference of next year, which in itself is surely 
no mean achievement. 

At the same time, it is useless to disguise the fact 
that there are still one or two outstanding points 
of the very first importance yet to be considered. 
The conference is expressly being called for the pur- 
pose of effecting, in a greater or lesser degree, a 
measure of disarmament, and it is to be hoped that 
it will not allow itself to be side-tracked into mere 
limitation. In short, its object must be positive, 
and not negative, which the prevention of another 
armament race, and nothing more, would be. The 
stabilization of existing armaments would be better 
than their expansion, no doubt, but such a result 
would fall far short of the end for which the con- 
ference is being summoned. In one respect, how- 
ever, the delegates will have a considerable advantage 
over their predecessors at Washington and London, 
for the scope of their deliberations will be unlimited. 
It was seen at the Naval Conference last year that 
nothing substantial could be effected upon a narrow 
basis. As has been said, a Five Power agreement 
proved unattainable at that titte because of Franco- 
Italian rivalry in the Mediterranean, and yet it would 
have been impossible to come to any naval understand- 
ing in that direction without Spanish participation, and 
Spain was unrepresented at the conference. The 
Disarmament Conference will not, as its critics would 
do well to remember, be dealing with a tabula rasa, 
but it will have the inestimable advantage of being 
fully representative and of being unrestricted as to 
its scope. 

Furthermore, if real disarmament is to result, it 
will not be effected merely by abolishing what is 
already obsolete. The cause of peace, for example, 
has not been greatly furthered by the practical 
suspension of warship construction, for that type of 
craft proved in the late war to be of very doubtful 
value, to say the least of it. It would be easy to 
get even the great military states of the Continent 
to agree never to maintain any regiments of archers 
or peltasts, and to destroy every muzzle-loading gun 
within their frontiers, but we should not be much 
further forward for such a decision. To speak of 


the humanization of war is a contradiction in terms 
and even if it could be achieved it would probably 
result in more, rather than fewer, conflicts. The 
object to be attained is rather to reduce armaments 
to the lowest level that can be reached by the general 
and voluntary (the latter is particularly important) 
consent of the Powers of the world, and not to 
whitewash militarism by the formal abolition of what 
has become useless. However reluctantly, one must 
admit that of late years there has been far too much 
‘* bridging of gulfs ’’ by the discovery of a formula, 
and the result, as often as not, has been to leave 
matters much the same as they were before. All the 
formule that the wit of man can conceive will not bring 
disarmament any nearer unless the armaments them- 
selves are reduced, that is to say not merely limited 
so far as certain obsolescent weapons are concerned, 
or stabilized at their existing level. 

To say that the conference must approach its task 
in a spirit of optimism is perhaps a platitude, but it 
is one that appears to have been forgotten by the 
critics of the work of the Preparatory Commission. 
It is, of course, only too true that, as Sir Austen 
Chamberlain recently declared, the world has per- 
ceptibly slipped back towards chaos during the past 
two years, but there are nevertheless certain en- 
couraging signs which must be taken into account. 
In the first place, despite the occasional outbursts 
of a few hot-heads, it is clear that the vast body of 
French and Italian opinion is for peace. Signor 
Mussolini has left no doubt that he is very far from 
being the fire-brand that his enemies depict, and his 
assertion that Italy will not wage an offensive war 
while he is her ruler, is the most encouraging 
public statement that has been made by any Euro- 
pean statesman of the first rank for many a day. 
Then, France is rather frightened than aggressive, 
and M. Briand’s policy of appeasement is opposed 
not by those who wish for an armed conflict with 
their neighbours across the Rhine or the Alps, for 
no sane Frenchman holds such a view, but rather 
on the ground that it invites hostility on the part 
of others. Even the National Socialists in Germany 
have moderated their tone, and they would undoubt- 
edly be hard put to it to get their fellow-countrymen 
to accept militarism once again, unless, indeed, the 
forthcoming conference should prove a failure, and 
there was no other way of escaping from the 
shackles imposed by the Treaty of Versailles. Russia, 
too, by her willingness to participate in the discussion 
on the reduction of armaments, has proved that she 
is unable or unwilling to maintain her present 
establishments. There are thus very definite grounds 
for a reasonable optimism, and it is to be hoped 
that its influence will be felt by all concerned between 
now and February of next year. 

Another indispensable condition of success is @ 
determination on the part of the delegates, severally 
and collectively, to face facts. The conference will 
fail, and deservedly, if it meets in a world of its 
own imagining, and ignores everything save the 
elevation of naval guns or the composition of le 
gases. It must realize that behind the armaments 
of the nations stand their politics, and it is for this 
reason that it is seriously to be hoped that the 
chancellories will utilize the ensuing twelve months 
to reach a settlement of the outstanding political 
problems, for that is the sine qua non of disarma- 
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ment. The most difficult is that of the revision of 
the Peace Treaties, for unless it is properly handled 
it may well give rise to complications in all parts 
of the world. Yet that is no reason for burking the 
jssue. The prime need of humanity at the present 
time is confidence, both in itself and in its future, 
for without that there can be no economic revival. 
A general reduction of armaments would automatically 
beget this, for it would be a proof that the nations 
felt they could disarm without thereby sacrificing 
their security, and it would in some sort be a guaran- 
tee against an outbreak of war upon an extensive 
scale in the near future. The mere saving of money, 
also, would in itself be by no means inconsiderable, 
but, it cannot be too often repeated, nothing of this 
will be accomplished unless the delegates, and the 
vernments they represent, are prepared to look facts 
in the face, however unpleasant they may appear. 
Above all, unless the desire to disarm is present 
the conference will accomplish nothing, or rather it 
will only make matters worse, for it will then have 
failed, and the evil consequences of such a failure 
would be incalculable. Apart altogether from any 
question as to the morality of war in itself there 
can be no shadow of doubt but that there is not a 
single nation in the world to-day that could possibly 
benefit from a war, however successful its arms 
might be. For once, then, the idealist and the realist 
meet on common ground in the campaign for disarm- 
ament, and so the optimist has reason for the 
faith that is in him. It is for the governments con- 
cerned to prepare the way by smoothing out the 
political difficulties, and for the leaders of public 
opinion throughout the world to back them up, so 
that when the conference does meet in twelve months’ 
time it may have a reasonable chance of making a 
world fit, if not for heroes, at least for the ordinary 


citizen. 


THE LATE EARL RUSSELL AND 
DIVORCE LAW REFORM 


By E. S. P. Haynes 


the iniquity of the English marriage and divorce 

laws and at my request Sir John Withers introduced 
me to the late Lord Russell, who had organized a 
society for divorce law reform. He had served three 
months in prison for bigamy in 1901, and in 1902 with 
characteristic courage introduced a Bill into the House 
of Lords very much on the same lines as Lord Buck- 
master’s Bill, except that it provided for divorce by 
mutual consent subject to certain safeguards. The late 
Lord Halsbury refused a debate on the Bill on the 
ground that it was an insult to public morals. Lord 
Russell’s society was not in a very flourishing condition 
when I joined it, and the last meeting which occurred 
in July 1905 was very scantily attended. At least two 
members proposed that the society should be wound up; 
but I opposed this on the ground that some glaring 
hardship might turn up at any time in the Law Courts, 
and this in fact happened in the Spring of 1906 when 
the late Lord Gorell delivered his famous judgment in 
Dodd v. Dodd. A new set of reformers arrived on the 
Scene to form a fresh society, and finally the two 
societies were amalgamated under the title of ‘‘ The 
Divorce Law Reform Union.”’ . 

All that time I was canvassing many persons, eminent 
and otherwise, for support; but I found that in most 
quarters Lord Russell’s name was regarded as pre- 
Judicial to the cause, although he had certainly suffered 
more than most people from the marriage laws, and 
his conviction for bigamy was ‘usually regarded as 


[: the Autumn of 1904 I was much impressed by 


harsh by everyone who had any title to form an opinion _ 
on the subject. I felt bound to explain the situation 
to him and he thought it best to take a less prominent 
part in the agitation than he had hitherto taken. Some- 
where about 1908 I drafted for him a one-clause Bill 
to make desertion a cause for divorce in England as 
it is in Scotland. This Bill encountered little real 
hostility when he introduced it into the House of Lords, 
and it was backed by Liberal Peers like Lord Aberdeen 
and the late Lord Tweedmouth. It was rejected; but 
the very rejection helped to strengthen the case for the 
appointment of the Royal Commission on matrimonial 
causes which occurred in 1909. 

The failure of later reformers like Lord Buckmaster 
to get passed into law even the unanimous recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission can only be attributed 
to the inability of the House of Commons to appreciate 
their public duty; but at any rate the report of the 
Royal Commission was a great step forward and will 
quite possibly bear fruit before the end of this century. 

I hope that whenever the cause is won full justice 
will be done to Lord Russell as a pioneer in this move- 
ment, as indeed he was in several other movements. I 
have met many great lawyers in my time; but I have 
seldom come across anyone endowed with such pene- 
trating intelligence and aptitude for seeing the essential 
points of a problem at a glance. He had mastered the 
historical side of the subject as few men knew it in 
those days, and he mercilessly exposed the hypocrisy 
of the pretence that poor persons could ever obtain a 
divorce under the old system of pleading in forma 
pauperis. 

I remember his prophesying the advent of the Official 
Co-respondent, an idea quite worthy of Aristophanes, 
and something like this institution has already made its 
appearance in Berlin. I think it was I who suggested 
that for the benefit of public morals the post should be 
held by the oldest Master in Lunacy, for at that time 
Masters in Lunacy were very old indeed. The cham- 
pions of unpopular causes usually get very little credit 
for moral courage; but if there was one outstanding 
quality in Lord Russell it was his unflinching audacity 
in everything he undertook. It may,.as he thought, 
have been due to his Stanley blood; but whatever its 
origin might have been, it was a most impressive 
characteristic. Unfortunately it was combined with an 
odd incapacity for realizing an opponent’s point of view, 
and this together with a curious zest for litigation made 
his career perhaps more thorny than it need have been, 
though it never interfered with his geniality as a talker. 
In later years I scarcely ever went as a guest to the 
Reform Club without meeting him, and without his 
always cheerful presence the Club will never seem quite 
the same. 

It is a pity that in early life he did not assimilate 
two maxims which should be repeated by every prudent 
man before breakfast. The first is Queen Elizabeth’s 
maxim : ‘‘ Anger maketh men witty but it keepeth them 
poor.’’ The second maxim is a remark made by a 
solicitor in one of Mr. H. G. Wells’s novels and runs : 
‘** A row’s a row and damned disgraceful ; when there’s 
not a row nothing’s disgraceful.’’ . The observance of 
the latter maxim would certainly have saved him from 
going to prison; but in that case the world would have 
lost his admirable volume of Lay Sermons. 

One may be glad to think that like Charles Brad- 
laugh he acquired political prestige in his last years of 
life and that his great ability was in the end publicly 
recognized. Our modern world is not perhaps suffi- 
ciently grateful to anyone who in an age of standardized 
democracy has the courage of his opinions and will go 
to prison (which must be most unpleasant for a con- 
firmed smoker) without perturbation. The type is 
becoming rare as the aristocratic ideal becomes more 
unfashionable and every citizen is levelled down to the 
same mediocrity. Let us hope that it will never, be 
quite extinct. 
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THE MODERN BONESETTER 


AST month, a Bill was introduced into the 
| House of Commons, having for its purpose the 
official registration and licensing of osteopaths, 
much as dentists, midwives and ordinary doctors are 
at present registered and licensed. It is claimed, firstly, 
that osteopathy is now a widespread and successful 
specialist branch of the healing art; secondly, that it is 
generally neglected or despised by orthodox practi- 
tioners of medicine; and, thirdly, that it is for the 
advantage of the public that means should be afforded 
of distinguishing between the trained and the less tech- 
nically educated practisers of the craft, All of which, 
to the unsophisticated lay mind, is very plausible. 

In fact, neither the osteopaths nor those who value 
their ministrations have any very obvious grievance ; 
and, unless practice by the unregistered is to be pro- 
hibited, it is difficult to see that the public will be much 
better off if the Bill now before Parliament becomes 
law. There is a good deal of popular misapprehension 
as to the legal regulation of medical practice in this 
country, and as to the privileges and responsibilities 
consequent on admission to the Medical Register, In 
Great Britain, any man or woman is free to practise 
the whole or any part of medicine and surgery, except 
dentistry, obstetrics, and that branch of medicine 
which is concerned with the treatment of venereal dis- 
eases. Admission to the Medical Register is condi- 
tional on having attended a prolonged course of tech- 
nical instruction in certain approved subjects, in certain 
approved ways, at certain approved institutions; all 
subject to official supervision. 

In addition, it is necessary, in order to secure regis- 
tration, to pass a series of examinations—the nature 
and standards of which have also to be approved by the 
regulating authority—in all those branches of medicine, 
surgery, and their attendant sciences, which are con- 
sidered by experienced surgeons and physicians to be 
essential to reasonably efficient practice. More than 
this, registration does not and could not guarantee. 

The purpose of the official medical curriculum is to 
instil, not a particular system of medicine, but the 
knowledge and skill currently believed to be essential 
to the competent practice of any system of medicine 
or any form of surgery, For this reason, attention is 
largely concentrated on the art of diagnosis, that is, 
the differentiating of one disease from another. Natur- 
ally, to a school of thought which holds that all diseases 
are one, and their cause one also, these studies may 
well seem superfluous. But, except by such visionaries, 
it cannot really be argued that the ordinary course of 
training imposed on every student in our medical 
schools and hospitals is less revelant to one system of 
medical practice than to another. There is nothing 
more to prevent a registered and qualified doctor from 
practising as a homeceopath, an osteopath, a psycho- 
analyst, or a cheiropractician, than there is to prevent 
him from practising as an aurist, an oculist, or an 
orthopedic surgeon. 

It is true that, if he wishes to attain peculiar efficiency 
along any of these special lines, he will need, according 
to custom, to devote a little post-graduate time to the 
concentrated study of his speciality. But this special 
study does not excuse him, nor should it excuse him, 
from any part of that general medical and surgical 
training and experience which is essential to a true 
understanding of the etiology and pathology even of 
that part of the body to which he has elected to give his 
main attention. As Dr. Cyril Norwood reminded us the 
other day, ‘‘ One of the most dangerous persons we 
can produce in the world is the uneducated specialist.”’ 
, It is, of course, arguable that the course of training 
imposed on the medical student is defective in quality 


‘nounced than in the 


or in quantity, That it is capable of improvement, few 
would deny. Doctors are notoriously a conservative 
race, and nowhere is that conservatism more pro. 
General Medical Council, 
Important discoveries and freshly recognized methods 
of treatment are painfully long in finding their way 
into the official curriculum and into the examination 
syllabus, It is, indeed, mainly to this tardiness that, 
first, the bonesetters, and now the osteopaths and 
mind-healers, owe their otherwise inexplicable success. 

It is natural, though in some ways unfortunate, that 
the only serious opposition to the official recognition of 
the osteopaths as registered practitioners is offered by 
the medical profession. Doctors speak of quackery as 
though it were a matter of official status—a status 
determined by registration or its absence. But 
quackery is an attitude of mind and a form of con. 
duct, and thrives behind the neat brass plates of 
Harley Street as vigorously as in the luxurious palaces 
of successful irregulars. 

It is strange that, until very lately, orthodox medi- 
cine has left such large fields as those of physical and 
psychic therapy virtually untouched. But, thanks 
largely to the increasing effective competition of the 
bonesetters and other unorthodox ‘‘ cures,’’ the 
doctors have dropped a little of their complacency. Of 
this there are many signs. Within the last year or two, 
several admirable books on every branch of physical 
treatment, written by experienced physicians and 
surgeons, have been published. Among the latest and 
most helpful is a text-book entitled ‘Physiotherapy : Its 
Principles and Practice,’ by Dr. Howard Humphries 
and Dr. Stuart-Webb (Cape. 15s.). | Herein are 
described, in a thoroughly practical way, both the occa- 
sions for, and the methods of application of, massage, 
manipulation, radium therapy, diathermy, ultra-violet 
radiation, spa treatment, and so on. No doctor can 
read this book without realizing how very little of these 
matters he learned during his student course. 

Even now, most doctors, although they may know 
well enough how to write a reasonably intelligent 
medical prescription, are utterly at a loss when con- 
fronted with the task of prescribing appropriate hydro- 
logical, manipulative electrical treatment. Consequently 
the detailed carrying-out of such treatment is inevit- 
ably left to the judgment and discretion of the unquali- 
fied practitioner, who at least understands the 
mechanism he handles. It is as though a doctor, 
having correctly diagnosed some disorder of the heart 
or kidneys, were to send his patient to the chemist to 
obtain such medicines as the latter might think 
suitable. 

John Wesley, writing in 1760, ended a pamphlet 
entitled ‘ The Desideratum : or Electricity made Plain 
and Useful. By A Lover of Mankind and of Common 
Sense,’ with these words: ‘‘ Before I conclude, I 
would beg one thing (if it be not too great a favour) 
from the Gentlemen of the Faculty, and indeed from 
all who desire Health and Freedom from Pain, either 
for themselves or their Neighbours. It is, that none of 
them would condemn they know not what; That they 
would hear the Cause, before they pass Sentence; that 
they would not peremptorily pronounce against a new 
treatment while they know little or nothing about it. 
Rather let every candid man take a little pains, to 
understand the question before he determines it.”” A 
more cynical, but equally wise, attitude is betrayed 
in the story of an old French physician who, on being 
consulted by a young colleague as to whether he would 
be wise in adopting a new treatment then attracting 
much public attention, replied: ‘‘ By all means try it; 
but be quick about it, while it is still curing.” 
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THE CLARE COUNTRY 
By H. T. Kirsy 


shows that the north-east corner of the county 

closes to form a wedge-shaped point—a projec- 
tion so insidious that it suggests a desire to push 
Peterborough (situated on the right shoulder of the 
wedge) outside the county. Opposite Peterborough 
(on the wedge’s other shoulder) lies the ancient town 
of Stamford, The suggestion of ‘‘ push ”’ is justified 
here, for Northamptonshire can claim only a few of 
Stamford’s attractive streets—the larger number hav- 
ing been shouldered into the adjoining county. Between 
these two places—the old cathedral city’ and the 
coaching town of the Great North Road—lies the 
country that witnessed the chief happenings in the life 
of John Clare; or, at any rate, if not actually between 
these two points, all Clare’s mild adventures occurred 
at places adjacent to them.* 

Although the region is in Northamptonshire it is 
hardly of it. The simple pastoral beauty of the county 
of ‘* spires, squires and shires ”’ is not here; instead is 
the desolation of the fens. Lying on fen-land’s very 
edge Crowland’s bells once echoed across these flat 
miles. Hereward must have known the district well, 
and, indeed, his Saxons have left a rich architectural 
legacy in the churches of Barnack and Wittering ; nor 
does it need much imagination to picture the Roman 
legionaries at Castor shaking with fen-ague or groan- 
ing with rheumatic aches. To-day the motorist chiefly 
remembers the country by the multiplicity of its level- 
crossings. 

The village of Helpstone (the final ‘‘ e ”’ is used in 
deference to Clare; nowadays it is usually dropped) 
lies almost exactly midway between Stamford and 
Peterborough, and it was here—on July 13, 1793—that 
John Clare was born. As a village Helpstone is not 
beautiful, nor is there any reason to suppose it was 
more attractive in Clare’s time. Nevertheless, Clare 
was deeply attached to his native place—which he 
eulogized in a poem (one of the few in which he men- 
tions places by their actual name)—a poem often 
quoted, too, because of the poignant final lines : 

. .. . And, as reward for all my troubles past, 

Find one hope true—to die at home at last! 
The pious hope was never realized, though private 
charity did actually contrive to have the poet’s body 
brought to burial in the village churchyard. 

Of Clare’s early life there is not much to tell. 
Everyone knows that he was a peasant; that he 
suffered the hardships then incidental to the peasant’s 
lot, and that he was far from robust. Of education 
(as we understand the term) he had little. Yet, in 
spite of all this we do not gather the impression that 
his early years were unhappy. He loved the country- 
side and few changes of nature escaped his keen eye; 
the childish story (quoted by Martin and others) of 
how one day tiny Clare, attracted by the distant hori- 
zon, tried to reach it by walking, is ingenuous and 
shows an imagination above the ordinary. 

Stamford, we may suppose, looked much the same 
in Clare’s time as in ours. To the poet it had some 
happy memories. It was to Stamford he trudged to buy 
his first book of verse (Thompson’s ‘ Seasons ’), and 
Stamford may rightly claim some share, therefore, 


\ GLANCE at the map of Northamptonshire 


* There appears to-day, from the house of Cobden- 
Sanderson, ‘ Sketches in the Life of John Clare, written by 
himself: now first published, with an introduction, notes, 
and additions by Edmund Blunden.’ 6s. 


in kindling the poetic flame. His friend Drury also 
lived at Stamford; through Stamford his first book— 
‘Poems Descriptive of Rural Life and Scenery '"— 
saw the light, and Stamford’s name appears—coupled 
with that of London—on the title page. 

Peterborough, on the other hand, seemed an 
unfortunate city (so far as Clare was concerned). In 
spite of his good friend Mrs. Marsh (the bishop’s 
wife) we cannot ever visualize Clare as being at home 
in the respectable atmosphere of the Close. As a boy 
the poet tramped through the city—a forlorn little 
figure wearing his father’s cut-down clothes—to catch 
a barge which was to transport him to Wisbech— 
whither he was going in search of employment. In 
Peterborough too—though many years after—the 
first serious fit of insanity showed itself. 

Clare knew the noble house of Burghley, ‘‘ hard by 
Stamford town,’’ well. For a time he was an under- 
gardener there, and later he was received as a visitor. 
Probably on the latter occasion he was far too abashed 
to study the famous ceilings whereon ‘‘ sprawl the 
saints of Verrio and Laguerre.’? The noble Marquis 
gave the poet a small annuity . . . and sent him to 
dine in the servants’ hall. Another stately house— 
Milton Hall—also received the poet. Here more 
guineas were thrown poetwards ... and then to 
dinner with the footmen! It is not suggested that 
both noblemen did not help the poet according to 
their lights; they indeed did so very materially, and 
not on one occasion only, but somehow they never con- 
trived to forget the nobleman in the man, as they 
might so well have done. 

Many of the neighbouring villages were associated 
with the poet’s daily toil—chiefly as a lime-burner 
or an ordinary labourer. Sometimes the work was 
near to his home, as at Maxey; on other occasions 
it was as far afield as Bridge Casterton in Rutland 
or at Pickworth in the same county, The lines to the 
River Gwash must have been inspired by the sojourn 
at Casterton, while the poem dealing with the ruins 
at Pickworth doubtless originated in like manner. In 
the Rutland country at Walkherd Lodge—he met his 
future wife—the ‘‘ Patty ’’ of his poems. 

We have mentioned before Clare’s strong attach- 
ment to his native village—an attachment singular 
when it is remembered that the home was represented 
by a poor, and certainly overcrowded, cottage. But 
when the poet was offered a clean and comfortable 
cottage in the village of Northborough—situated only 
three miles away—the thought of leaving Helpstone 
almost overcame him. The extreme dejection caused 
by the removal is touchingly expressed in the poem, 
‘ I’ve left my dear old Home of Homes.’ 

Of places connected with Clare, but outside his 
country proper may be mentioned Oundle, where 
Clare was for a time ready to defy Napoleon as a 
militiaman; London, where he made many good 
friends, but a place he was always ready to leave 
for country fields and hedges; and Northampton, 
where the last sad years of his life were spent, under 
mild restriction, in the County Asylum. 

But it must be sadly admitted that the real 
‘* country ’’ of Clare is not that of guide book, or 
charted by map and compass. A tiny stream; a fallen 
elm; the flight of the iridescent dragon-fly—these, 
and the thousand other wonders of nature, formed 
the real country of the peasant poet, John Clare. 
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WHOM THE CAP FITS—VII 


OU are so glaring a feature in public life that 

the only language in which I could veil your 

identity would be the Click of the Hottentots, 
of which, unfortunately, I am ignorant. Not that you 
ever hide your light under a bushel, for advertisement 
is as steam to your life’s machinery. At the same 
time, being so well known to me personally, I could 
speak as truly as your “‘ valet,’’ but I have no parti- 
cular wish to dim you as a hero. True to texture, your 
behaviour in the nursery differs little from your 
bearing as a man} 

Obstinacy and argument, subterfuge and precocity ; 
egotism and presumption, are strangely reminiscent of 
your bib and tucker. As to your other virtues, history 
is silent. But of all the gifts that the gods provide, 
Courage is the most essential in the career of Fame; 
it suffers no obstacle, scoffs at danger and thrives 
the better on failure and opposition. Here is your 
greatest asset; the broom that has swept your path; 
the dynamic force that attracts while dulling the senses 
to your incautious words and deeds. It was not 
strange, therefore, that, possessed of so sure and com- 
bative a spirit and thirsting to prove it, you should 
have adopted the réle of War the better to sound your 
own trumpet and drum. And most certainly if endur- 
ance, initiative and temerity are the trappings of a 
soldier, you were to the manner born, though whether 
you disquieted the enemy more than the Staff is a 
matter of opinion—you were never in doubt! But if 
ordered obedience was irksome, disciplined inactivity 
was impossible; a passive warrior was as useless as 
a stage fire. Accordingly you renounced the army 
and its senseless methods; followed the war-drum as 
occasion offered at a respectful distance and published 
your views from the house-tops. Your new rdéle 
suited you admirably; faculty of imagination and 
fluency of speech were the necessary assets. Still, 
all is not fair in love and war, as you fondly imagined ; 
and this your comrades have reason to remember. I 
might recall the incident, but a reminder will be 
sufficient that the leopard never changes its spots! 

Of all animals man is the most pugnacious; you 
were no exception. Whereas, however, the generality 
at any rate are at peace until disturbed, you were only 
disturbed when at peace! So metaphysical a paradox 
is rare, though with you not,unnatural, for Action 
was your religion, Ambition your creed, Success a 
fetish at whose altar you were prepared to sacrifice 
ali and everything to attain the Elysium of your 
desires. There are many obstacles to Fame, but 
Conscience is the most importunate—fortunately you 
were too poor to possess one—and as in the political 
field none is required, you entered Parliament ready 
to do or die in your own interests, Your course was 
not too easy; there were ‘‘ two kings in Brentford ”’ ; 
to which with the greatest advantage could you 
simulate allegiance? You held no immutable prin- 
ciples or opinions. A Whig by connexion, partings 
were inevitable, while as for convictions, the salvation 
of your country rested solely with either party! Add 
to this benevolent detachment a wealth of courage, 
vigour and eloquence, and where was the leader who 
could refuse you Office? You were not disappointed ; 
‘* needs must when the devil drives.” 

Happily, by the grace of Democracy, nothing 
succeeds like failure; consistency argues weakness; 
speech is golden. Thus, as the march of events is as 
sure as that of the seasons, you had only to manceuvre 
with skill and the political crown was yours for the 
asking. But the most able leader needs trusty 
followers ; you had shuffled so often that your dealings 
were suspect. Was it possible to mend your ways? 
The roots of habit are deep, almost to a necessity. 
Still, many had hitched their wagon to your star, and, 
hopiag to profit by your ascent, furthered your aims. 


I hold no brief for your advancement, but in times 
of national stress, courage inspires confidence. And 
as weak men do but hasten disaster, were it Possible 
to swear and shackle you to an agreed policy, a span 
of leadership might not be amiss. 


ACHATES 


MORIZ ROSENTHAL 
By Rosin H. LEGGE 


OME seven or eight years must have passed 
away since Moriz Rosenthal, the great Polish 


pianist—whom a facetious critic once described 
as ‘‘ the Magnetic Pole ’’—last appeared in a London 
concert room. This prolonged absence, coupled with 
that necessitated by the war years, may well denote 
that the very name, or at least the glory of the trans- 
cendant ability, of the player has become dimmed if 
not quite forgotten. We forget so readily nowadays. 

Moriz Rosenthal is a pianist of quite outstanding 
technical talent. It used to be said that Rosenthal 
and Godowsky. were compelled to invent almost unplay- 
able difficulties for the delectation of their admirers 
because no difficulties existed for them in printed 
musical literature. Be this how it may, there is no 
denying the fact that Moriz Rosenthal is a pianist 
technically equipped even beyond the great men who 
came before him. Anton Rubinstein, whom I heard 
constantly both in private and in public, for he was 
very generously disposed and amiable towards me when 
I was young, Hans von Bilow, a man with a wit 
almost as biting and mordant and ready as Rosenthal 
possesses, Reisenauer, Friedheim, Ziloti, Ansorge, 
Sauer, Eugen D’Albert, and many another who were 
mostly of an earlier (pianistic) generation, stood 
forward from their fellow men as pianists not because 
of anything so peculiarly brilliant in their command 
of technique as because of some idiosyncrasy of 
manner or temperament. 

This, however, is not to say that Rosenthal, who 
is just about to make his reappearance in London, 
is not temperamental or emotional. But his is a 
cerebral emotion. And this again is not to say that 
he is a “‘ heartless” player. There is abundance of 
heart, but it is ruled by the head. 

Rosenthal was a pupil of Mikuli, himself a direct 
pupil of Chopin. It is to this simple fact, as I think, 
that Rosenthal has specialized in the performance of 
Chopin’s music during his long career before the 
public. In his specialization he often makes ‘‘ points ”’ 
and emphasizes details not usually emphasized, a 
matter sometimes referred to by critics of a somewhat 
*‘ pure ’’ nature; and whether he is artistically justi- 
fied I am not prepared to say. But the fact remains 
that he plays Chopin’s music in a manner all his own, 
and that is very beautiful. 

But I am not at all sure that Rosenthal is not as 
proud of his infinite capacity for leg-pulling as for his 
superb pianoforte playing. He is, in any case, the 
most entertaining leg-puller of all musicians of my 
acquaintance. I remember that a great many years 
ago, when the world was to all appearances a happier 
place to live in than it is to-day, Rosenthal was one 
of a supper party of somewhat distinguished guests. 
It happened that one of these guests who had the 
honour of writing the mystical letters F.R.S. after 
his name and was, besides, an extremely well-equipped 
amateur pianist, overheard Rosenthal refer to the fact 
that he had just returned from Vienna. The F.R.S. 
thereupon asked the pianist if by chance he had 
attended while in Vienna the first performance of an 
opera by a mutual friend. After a moment’s hesitation 
(spent in broadly winking at me) Rosenthal replied 
in an awe-inspiring messo voce, ‘‘ Yes, oh, yes. I 
was present.’’ Then the leg-pull came when his 
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stioner asked for Rosenthal’s opinion of the music : 
“Qh,” said the latter, ‘‘ 1 thought the music of the 
first act was very good, but then the poor fellow’s 
memory completely failed him.’’ 

But Rosenthal was particularly harsh with any 
musician with whom he had or thought he had cause 
to be annoyed. I recall an occasion when he and I 
were staying in the same hotel during Festival time. 
He was there to play, I as a critic. After an evening 
concert which was part of the Festival, we supped 
together in his private sitting-room, During our meal 
a waiter brought to Rosenthal a telegram which invited 
him, in the name of a very well-known musician in 
London who had quite recently composed a pianoforte 
concerto, to repair to London by an early train in 
the morning if so be he was desirous of hearing this 
work, which, said the composer, ‘‘ 1 am convinced 
is precisely the kind of work which you tell me you 
have been seeking for so long.’’ (It was then an open 
secret that Rosenthal was seriously trying to find a 
pianoforte composition by an English composer which 
he could adopt into his repertory and play where he 
listed as a small return for all the kindnesses that 
had been heaped upon him by English musicians.) 

At 8 a.m. on the following morning Rosenthal caught 
his train for London and in due course reached the 
concert room in which was to be rehearsed the piano- 
forte concerto, the composer himself conducting, a 
pupil playing the solo part. Everything went smoothly 
and well. Rosenthal later lunched with the composer 
and the latter’s concerto was duly and very thoroughly 
discussed, eviscerated and its vitals rediscussed in 
all possible detail. One can imagine the climax when, 
as the parting drew near, the composer invited the 
great pianist to express an opinion upon his music. 
“ Ah! na! na!’’ said the pianist, “ it is very good, 
very good indeed, but I did not go so far as to 
describe it as music !’’ 

It is the ruling passion even now, this impish wit 
of Rosenthal. It is rarely if ever exhibited maliciously, 
save at the expense of the higher-class humbug. 
When, in the middle of March, Moriz Rosenthal makes 
his very welcome reappearance in a London concert 
room, he will no doubt be warmly welcomed. I trust 
it may be so. I, personally, would love to see yet once 
more one of the old fighting pianistic brigade in the 
field, such as were Anton Rubinstein, Ferruccio Busoni 
and Moriz Rosenthal himself. 


THE MAGIC BOY 


APLES once possessed a magic boy, but her 

N ecsisve laughter lost her this singularity. 
Giovanni ran away in disgust from parents 

who had, he secretly avowed, made him a fool, on 
the frequent occasions when they told him what a 
fool he was. As his parents lived in Naples, in 
quite the worst part, incidentally, and as they were 
typical of Naples, so it can be stated that Giovanni 
ran away from Naples. Even this statement is not 
exact, for he could hardly be said to run away from 
those who would have been only too ready to chase 
him on his journey if he showed any desire to turn 
back. Indeed, his parents had often expressed the 
need of an institution huge enough to contain all 
such as he, the moon-stricken. } 
As running away needed boots, the bare-foot magic 
boy, making that extreme haste all running away 
suddenly engenders, stole a pair—those neighbour 
Zurrico had that moment decided = 

rbage hea systematically in the middle of t 

Zurrico carried boots in his 
hand and the next Giovanni had them on his feet 
as he ran away. And Zurrico had put them down 
but for two seconds in lighting a garnered cigar- 
butt when they were gone. Boots. No boots! 


Puzzled, Zurrico called his wife. ‘* Did I not bring 
the boots with me?” ‘I suppose so.... Per- 
haps not,” she said. So he went back into the house 
and searched. As there was only one room, this 
took little time. Not finding them and knowing 
himself no fool, Zurrico gave his wife, for dis- 
posing of his property, a beating that was the 
admiration of all the neighbourhood. 

The disappearance of these boots was not 
Giovanni’s magic. Like magic the world over, his 
was in nowise useful. Being undemonstrable it 
provided nothing but his own happiness, so he 
lived at first by begging. And then by stealing— 
not much, since he trusted in God to provide at 
least the chance for his next meal. Many had 
refused him alms, though they gave freely of their 
laughter to his general ugliness and to clothes so 
full of holes that he seemed more clad in holes 
than garments. Their laughter did not distress 
him, rather adding a zest to his secret greatness. 
In his heart he wore a picture of their faces should 
he tell them that he was a magic boy when they 
answered his supplication with threats and curses. 
There were those, of course, who rode by ignoring 
him. It would be useless to shout it after them. 
With difficulty, for a man on a donkey resembles 
nothing in the world, he had managed to change 
an olive tree into a toasting-fork, and so by stages 
into a man on a donkey. Then, walking a little way 
off he had experimented with his confounding revela- 
tion in various high, medium and low voices. “‘ I 
am a Magic boy! I am a Magic boy!”’ without 
becoming convincing. 

Here the Marionetta, toiling up the bleached road, 
came between Giovanni and his changing olive tree : 
two caravans and a cart. The first was driven by 
a jolly-looking man in a green and white check 
shirt. It was his wife, presumably, who leant over 
the little half-door in the front, the scarlet ends of 
her kerchief trailing down it. Giovanni approached, 
bowing. ‘* May I come with you, please?’’ Even 
as he bowed he watched, and as Perosi, laughing, 
swung his long thin whip, Giovanni darted in close 
to the shafts: the lash struck the side of the caravan 
with the snap of a dry twig. ‘‘ Signor? ’’ expostu- 
lated the magic boy. ‘‘ Be off, gonzo!’ Perosi 
sought to free the lash, fortunately wedged beneath 
some beading. ‘‘ May I come with you, please? ”’ 
At this, Perosi’s whip became arched almost to break- 
ing point. Before Perosi could execute an emergency 
alternative and kick Giovanni into the middle of next 
month, which involved dismounting from the cara- 
van, the woman, who had a snapping, fierce voice, 
had discovered that no wages were required: en- 
gaged the magic boy for odd jobs: told him to go 
and perch on the cart-tail, and to keep his hands 
off everything. Perosi, forestalled for the present, 
put up his heavily booted foot on the shaft again. 
Passing down to the tail Giovanni released the whip- 
lash from the beading. It flicked against the horse’s 
flank. The horse just looked at Giovanni. 

So Giovanni stayed with the Marionetta, his magic 
easily transforming the puppets into realities so that 
he loved or hated them, according to character, with 
the greatest intensity. When erected the teatro 
had a magnificent title, longer by half than the 
proscenium arch. Possibly there were people who 
believed that all these Magnificensa’s, Sfarzoso’s, 
and the like, referred to the Teatro di Marionetta di 
Perosi. 

Time corrected Giovanni’s first impression that 
the ‘* Perosi ’’ in the title referred to the signor: or 
Time and Signora Perosi between them. Perosi 
himself was hereditarily a maestro di marionetta and 
a Catholic: like his father, he was lazily content 
to assure a bare existence in both worlds. Not so 
his wife, who was as Giorgio insisted to Giovanni, 
a slave-driving old walnut. Giorgio was the general 
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utility man, carpenter, scene-painter, and like Perosi 
in that his profession was hereditary, and with it 
his laziness. Perosi had a daughter, Maria, sur- 
named Modavigliaveccio. The reason for this the 
magic boy worked out proudly for himself. ‘‘Perosi’’ 
was a stage-name, without which it would have 
been necessary to widen the theatre. Though Maria 
was very fat her voice, to the magic boy, was cool 
and sweet as the wind which in the early morning 
and late at evening blows down the Lago. But not 
even his magic could do anything with her wide 
ugliness, though it managed a great deal when, 
completely hidden, her voice pretended to be that 
of the puppet heroine. Indeed, Giovanni, hungry 
for love had he known, worshipped the puppet with 
his eyes and Maria with his ears for as long as 
they combined against his heart. He told no one, 
and certainly not Maria, who had, he knew, very 
heavy hands. 

Since joining the teatro Giovanni had been 
Giorgio’s assistant, a position he had so far enjoyed 
but once, when he held the cans while Giorgio 
repainted a stock scene. This scene had been 
repainted so often that even Giorgio was tired of 
it: by way of diversion he had contrived to divide 
the paint over the scene and over the magic boy. 
This pleased Giovanni even more than Giorgio, and 
far more than Signora Perosi when she saw it. 
The magic boy became extremely proud of his 
paint-stiffened motley and wore it on saints’ days. 
In return for Giorgio’s generosity, Giovanni resolved 
to show him magic. Though Giorgio was not 
impressed by the offer he was naturally curious, 
and so allowed himself late one evening to be led 
up into a clearing in a wooded part of those steep 
hills that climb out of Como into the sky. 

They sat on a log, at Giovanni’s suggestion, to 
await the rising of the moon over Nesso, little white 
houses set in the hill opposite. They spoke very 
little, Giorgio knowing the magic boy for a fool. 
As the moon was late, Giovanni, whiling away the 
time, changed a stone-pine into an umbrella. Giorgio 
was angry when the exact tree was pointed out, 
asserting that it was still a stone-pine. So, waiting, 
they were silent and still when the moon came up all 
glory. Then the magic boy changed a tree-shadow 
into a capuchin in a cowl. Giorgio only scowled, 
insisting that it was a shadow. Giovanni turned 
the Lago into a blue silk dress lying in a drawer 
and the moon’s reflection into a gold girdle to wear 
with it: almost despairing, he put forth all his magic 
and changed the opposite hills into Maria Modavig- 
liaveccio lying in bed beneath a rug of green, purple 
and black. Giorgio rose without a word of thanks 
or congratulation, and the magic boy followed him 
slowly and sadly down the steep path. Soon after 
the magic boy received a great beating from Giorgio 
for no reason which was ever explained to Perosi. 

Thereafter the magic boy kept his magic a secret. 
Not having learned to write, when he died his magic 
died with him. E. P. R. 


COLD MATRIMONY 


By Horace NEwTE 


6é REN’T you delighted I’ve finished my 
book ?’’ 


“cc Of 
indifferently. 

Eh !—You don’t seem over-enthusiastic. When 
we were first married, you were so pleased and 
excited when I’d got through a novel.” 

Delia was disturbingly silent. After regarding her 
apprehensively, Jugurtha Bland spoke. 

‘* Anything worrying you, dear?”’ 

Delia did not reply and continued to stare into 
the fire. 


course,’’ replied Delia Bland 


** You know if you’re worried, I’m worried too, 
And 

He stopped short and attempted a caress; but on 
sensing that Delia was unresponsive, he forebore. 

**T think I'll go out for a bit,’’ he said presently. 
As she was silent, he added: ‘‘ S’pose you wouldn’t 
care to come too?”’ 

I 

There was a world of meaning in this exclamation 
which Jugurtha did not care to appraise. 

‘* Hope you won't be lonely while I’m away, dear! 
Perhaps, though, someone will call. Shouldn’t be 
surprised if Eric Storm drifted in.” 

Delia’s shapely body seemed to contract. 

‘* Rather flattering a big noise like Eric has taken 
us up. But then, thank goodness, there’s no snob- 
bishness in our world. Good-bye, dear. Perhaps 
you’ll be more your old self when I get back !’”’ 

There was little likelihood of Delia Bland being 
more her old self. Her sullen self-absorption had 
deeper roots than temporary feminine moodiness. 

The daughter of a country parson, with a living at 
Merton-on-Sea, Delia had always been interested in 
literature and literary people. She longed to be a 
figure of importance in London’s artistic activities, 
her ideal heroine being Mile Lepinasse, who had 
come, and talked, and conquered an exclusive Salon 
on a night when Madame de Deffand, her employer, 
had been indisposed. 

With her limited social environment, however, 
there was not the remotest chance of achieving her 
ambitions until a seeming miracle had happened in 
the shape of meeting Jugurtha Bland at a tennis 
party. For he had already published eight novels, 
wrote signed articles for the Sunday newspapers, and 
now fell in love with her on the spot. 

Even so, she had many hesitations before she 
surrendered to his ardent wooing. Tall, stately 
and handsome, Jugurtha, by contrast, was short, and 
was putting on flesh and losing his hair. She was 
certainly not in love, but knew he had the kindest 
of hearts; and he moved in literary circles, and men- 
tioned names that were Names with the easy 
familiarity which argued acquaintance. 

Delia’s ambitions did for Jugurtha what lack of 
love would have been unable to accomplish. While 
she towered above him at the altar, her fine eyes 
were dazzled by picturing herself as the wife and 
inspiration of a no mean literary personality. 

Less than six months of marriage had undeceived 
Delia regarding her husband’s literary eminence. 
There was no denying he was very small beer. His 
novels were futile and much like each other. Being 
harmless and kindly and devoid of the rancours that 
obtain in literary coteries, his friends, the reviewers, 
let him down lightly; and thus sales of sorts were 
secured. Worst of all, his nick-name was ‘* Juggins. 

Notwithstanding these bitter disappointments and 
disillusions, Delia made the best of them. It was 
not what she had expected, but she had the good 
sense to realize that life was often like that. And 
although she wore a brave face at literary receptions 
and dinners, at heart she frequently wished that she 
had been the wife of a writer who mattered. __ i 

Thus life had gone on for ten years, until Eric 
Storm had entered her humdrum existence. A bowie 
of faultless prose and some originality, his —— 
were soaked with sex, and so were in constant reques 
among those whose lives — happily (or 

appily) free from sex complications. : 
flattered by the unwearying attentions 
of a literary star of the first magnitude; and Bes 
attracted as she had hoped and prayed she — by 
be attracted to a man. She liked and respecte ne 
fussy, devoted husband. More than anything “ 
in the world, she did not want to strike him down by 


abandoning him. 
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And while Delia was telling herself for the 
thousandth time that Eric mednt nothing to her, he 
was announced by the maid, and she was confronted 
with his burly, pink and white personality. After 
jearning that Jugurtha was out, Eric improved the 
shining hour by renewing his attentions. 

“T could give you everything that you haven’t 
and are never likely to get,’’ he pleaded. ‘‘ Don’t 
ou know that?’’ 

Delia knew it, or believed she knew it, but made 
no admissions. 

“As things are now, you’re quite thrown away. 
should make you.’’ 

“ J—I might also be of some use to you,” faltered 
Delia. 

“ You might inspire me even more than you do at 
present. I certainly admit that. But I do wish that 
ou’d make up your mind. It isn’t every woman 
who'd keep me hanging about like this.” 

““ You know very well why I hesitate,’’ said Delia, 
who hadn’t much humour. ‘“ I’m—I’m thinking of 
Jugurtha.”’ 

Eric made a magnificently contemptuous gesture 
which, had he but known, inclined Delia’s heart to 
her husband. 

“What about it, Delia?’ he said. ‘‘ You know 
I love you, or ought to know it by now. What 
about it?’’ 

“ You’ve loved so many women. You’re always in 
love and—and——”’ 

“JT merely thought I was until I met you, dear 
Delia. Now I know what love really is. So can’t 
you make up your mind?”’ 

“T suppose you want to put me into a book?’’ 

“T should scorn to do such a thing with a woman 
I really loved. Where’s ‘ Jug ’—Jugurtha now?”’ 

“How should I know?” answered Delia _in- 
differently. 

“Isn’t he rather keen on Daisy Dear?’’ 

“You don’t know Jugurtha. Besides, she’s a cheap 
little actress. All she cares about is what she calls 
‘ Publicity.’ ’’ 

“Jugurtha may.need a change. But never mind 
him or Daisy Dear. What about ourselves?” 

“You were rather friendly with her,’’ remarked 
Delia inconsequently. 

“No more than with anyone else. But you're 
making it hard for me, Delia, I can’t write, or think, 
or sleep. And all because of you.”’ 

“You must write, Eric. You owe that to your 
public. If I thought I were preventing you from 
writing——’’ 

The arrival of callers interrupted their discussion. 
Eric shortly quitted the flat. 

When Delia was alone, she thought very hard. 
If she danced to Eric’s assiduous piping, apart from 
the abiding knowledge of wounding Jugurtha, she 
did not stand to lose over much. She would not be 
dropped by friends and acquaintances: so many of 
them lived in glass houses that they could not afford 
to throw stones. Her days would be shining and 
crowded. And she would win the credit for so 
influencing Eric that henceforth his novels would be 
free from the reproach of the judicious. 

Thus Delia, in common with so many women in a 
like situation, deceived herself. She told herself that 
she wished to be Eric’s Egeria. She avoided realizing 
that Jugurtha was the cold mutton, and Eric the 
wine, of life. 

“* Where do you think I’ve been all this long time?’’ 
cried Jugurtha upon his belated return. ‘‘ I looked 
up Daisy Dear. She’s rather under the weather.” 

“ Daisy Dear !’’ exclaimed Delia. 

“Nice little thing. Pretty poor actress, although 
she gets her photos into the papers. . . .” 

Jugurtha gave Delia food for much thought. When 
Eric had suggested that her husband might have 


visited Daisy Dear, she had given little heed to the 

matter. Now—now it appeared that Jugurtha might 

really be running after Daisy, Delia began to see day- 

light. For should Jugurtha compromise himself with 

= actress, she could obtain a divorce and then marry 
ric. 

“‘ If she amuses you, why don’t you see more of 
her?” urged Delia presently. 

“‘ I'd like to, if you wouldn’t mind. She’s rather 
going through it, and I seem to be of some use.”’ 

“*See her as often as you like,’’ said Delia. 
“You won’t find I’ll stand in your way.” 

With the days that followed, matters seemed 
approaching a climax. Much to Delia’s sub-conscious 
satisfaction, Jugurtha constantly visited Daisy; and 
thus she was able to see a good deal of Eric. Then 
Delia took to dramatizing herself. She was the victim 
of Jugurtha’s philandering and Eric represented con- 
solation and protection. 

And it was in this dangerous mood that on a certain 
afternoon, when Jugurtha had told her he was going 
to see Daisy, Delia suddenly decided to bring matters 
to a crisis. She would call at Daisy’s flat, secure in 
the knowledge of finding the evidence necessary to 
break definitely with ‘‘ Jug ’—Jugurtha, and go her 
own way. 

Delia dressed for the part she was going to play 
as the outraged wife, and then took a taxi to the 
buildings where Daisy resided. Fortune, apparently, 
favoured her, for on reaching the door of the flat, 
the charlady who ‘‘ did ” for Daisy came out, and 
so Delia was able to enter without ringing for 
admission. 

Fortune further favoured her, since the door of the 
sitting-room was partly open, enabling her to hear 
what was being said. More, through the crack of 
the door she perceived her husband’s bald pate. 

Cheer up, my dear,”’ Jugurtha was saying. 
** Things might be very much worse.” 

**T don’t so much mind losing Eric,’’ answered 
Daisy affectedly. ‘‘ That was only to be expected. 
He can’t leave women alone. . . .”’ 

Thought Delia, ‘‘ Now Eric loves me, there’ll be no 
other woman in his life.’’ 

‘** What I do complain of is that he won’t put me 
into his next book,’’ wailed Daisy. ‘‘ It would have 
been such marvellous Publicity.” 

Thought Delia, not without pride, that even an 
indifferent writer like Jugurtha would scorn to make 
use of his friends in a book. 

“* He was going to, but now he tells me he’s got 
much better material,’’ moaned Daisy. “It’s a 
married woman who has fancied herself as a model 
wife, and now has fallen for him. Eric says that 
sort of woman is all out for love when she does fall, 
and that that’s the stuff to give his public.” 

Delia did not stay to savour this anti-climax, but 
stealthily left the flat. 

That night was the happiest Jugurtha had known 
for many a week. His wife was unusually tender 
and kind. He had finished a novel. And he had made 
mental notes of Daisy’s confidences which would 
enable him to strike out a new line in his next book. 


POETS 


By HuGu LONGDEN 


ULL many a poet sings, 
Or plays on broken strings, 
Of love and death and things, 
Through life. 


Poor hearts with such a trust, 
Where love so easily must 
Inevitably thrust 

Her knife. 
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THE THEATRE 


‘HAMLET’ AS A COMEDY 


By WAKEFIELD 


Hamlet. By William Shakespeare. Haymarket Theatre. 
Fanny’s First Play. By Bernard Shaw. Court Theatre. 
Calf Love. By Peter Ridgeway. Players Theatre. 
Money! Money!! By Luigi Chiarelli. Royalty Theatre. 


ROFESSOR BRADLEY, in his lectures on 
P: Shakespearean Tragedy,’’ remarks that ‘‘ the 

actor who plays Hamlet must make up his mind 
as to the interpretation of every word and deed of 
the character.’’ But he must do something even more 
important—and I venture to think, much easier— 
than this critical inspection of the individual trees; he 
must carefully consider, from a distance, the appear- 
ance of the wood; that is to say, he must make up 
his mind what sort of a man this fellow Hamlet was. 
This task is not, of course, made easier, but very 
much more difficult, when many of the more illumin- 
ating scenes are cut; and as Mr. Godfrey Tearle, step- 
ping into Mr. Ainley’s shoes at the very last moment, is 
reported to have had exactly twenty-four hours in 
which to learn, study and rehearse the part; and as 
this is too little by at least a month (even granting 
that he did, some years ago, assume the inky cloak 
for a Sunday night performance), I am very reluctant 
to be critical about his Hamlet. But the odd thing 
about it was this: not only was he very nearly word- 
perfect, not only was he able to put character and 
meaning into every individual scene, but he failed 
completely at the easier task of giving Hamlet even 
a superficial likeness to the tragic, disillusioned John- 
a-dreams who “‘ let all sleep.” 

With the character of Hamlet utterly misrepre- 
sented, and with episodes essential to the story 
ruthlessly. sacrificed—on the altar of Tradition—to 
make room for such irrelevant and tedious scenes as 
‘* these few precepts,’’ ‘“‘ speak the speech, I pray 
you,” and the clowning of the gravediggers, it was 
lucky, indeed, for the author that the critics were 
familiar with his play. Otherwise they could hardly 
have avoided pointing out to Mr. Shakespeare that 
his plot was chaotic and very largely incoherent; and 
that his hero’s failure to avenge his father was entirely 
unintelligible, and in the absence of some psycho- 
logical or temperamental explanation, utterly 
incredible. And, indeed, this Hamlet we were shown 
was so robust (and I do not mean merely physically, 
but mentally, and temperamentally robust) and care- 
free, that one was forced to assume that, having 
thought it over, he had come to the conclusion that 
the Ghost was probably either indigestion or a leg-pull ; 
and that afterwards he more or less completely forgot 
about it, his time being fully occupied with much more 
pleasant matters: the visit of his old friends 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern; the arrival of a touring 
company at Elsinore and the Command Performance 
of that World’s Worst Play, ‘ The Murder of Gon- 
zago’; the recitation of Selected Passages from 
Shakespeare; Ophelia’s sudden jilting of him just as 
things seemed to be going rather favourably ; the irre- 
sistible temptation to make fun of her ridiculous old 
father ; and finally (though this was certainly puzzling; 
why did he come back “ naked ’’?) a week-end visit 
to England. 

The result on the play was not only intellectually 
eviscerating, but spiritually expurgative. One would 
never for a moment have suspected that the Shake- 
spearean original was a thoroughly unwholesome, 
morbidly introspective tragedy. True, early in the 
evening, Mr. Baliol Holloway appeared as the Ghost 
of Hamlet’s father, and alleged that his brother was 
a fratricide and his widow an adulteress; true, Mr. 
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Tearle expressed indignant horror at these shocki 
revelations, and vowed vengeance on the “ smilj - 
damned Claudius. But after this the entertainme, 
became entirely inoffensive, and remained so. 

Among several other causes which contributed to 
this spiritual sanitation was the fact that the ghost. 
scenes were decorative rather than horripilant; the 
partial whitewashing of Claudius (very soundly played 
by Mr. Malcolm Keen) by the omission of one of the 
more atrocious of his crimes; the unfortunate but 
not altogether surprising, failure of Hamlet's 
muscular-Christian methods to cleave Miss Irene 
Vanbrugh’s heart in twain; and the turning of 
Ophelia’s madness into a delightful musical interlude. 
Miss Fay Compton was clearly determined to avoid 
at all costs anything that might conceivably distress 
the audience. And if it was not exactly, or even 
approximately, madness that she showed us, it was 
certainly attractive to watch and melodious to listea 
to; and since Laertes says of his demented sister that 
she turns everything to ‘“‘ prettiness,”’ it was also 
quite possibly what Shakespeare intended. The result 
was that, instead of embarrassing the audience, 
Ophelia’s Mad Scene so delighted everybody that | 
thought it almost churlish of Miss Compton not to 
give them the encore they clamoured for, and 
apparently expected. In short, a really very charming 
* Hamlet.’ 

Nearly twenty years have passed since ‘ Fanny’ 
made her first appearance, with her parentage con- 
cealed behind a row of asterisks—though how any 
expert can have failed to recognize her as a child 
of Mr. Bernard Shaw, passes my comprehension. Still, 
I notice a similar refusal by contemporary literary 
critics to commit themselves with regard to the author 
of ‘ Malice Aforethought ’; yet how anybody, expert 
or otherwise, can fail to see through the pseudonymity 
of ‘* Mr. Iles ” to the reality of Mr. Wells. . . . But 
perhaps I would be wiser not to rush in where, | 
notice, even Mr. H. C. Harwood feared to tread! . . . 

To return to ‘ Fanny’; apart from the fact that 
she occasionally thinks in the terms of 1911, there 
is nothing in the least old-fogyish about her language, 
her philosophy or her behaviour. The company, 
specially collected for this series of Shaw revivals 
by Mr. Macdona (himself an admirable Mr. Knox), 
gives an excellent performance of this propagandist 
farce : with Mr. Gerald Lawrence, perfect as Juggins; 
[Miss Phyllis Relph, bringing out the essential serious- 
ness of Mrs. Knox, yet never forgetting that the play 
is superficially frivolous; Miss Iris Baker, as Margaret 
Knox, splendidly proud and puzzled by her new-found 
moral freedom; Miss Ann Trevor, exactly right as 
the incredible Dora; and Mr. Wilfrid Lawson, 
brilliantly amusing—though perhaps a trifle music- 
hallish—in the part of Mr. Gilbey. 

The latest production at the tiny Players Theatre 
—Mr. Peter Ridgeway’s adaptation of a novel 
Mr. Vernon Bartlett—was extremely interesting un’ 
(as is the way with dramatized novels!) it suddenly 
nose-dived in Act III. The ‘‘ action’’ takes place 
in a small provincial town in Germany, and concerns 
the calf-love of an English boy for one of the daughters 
at the house at which he is a paying guest. But much 
more interesting than the actual story is the vivid 
and amusing picture of life in a provincial German 
home. This was quite brilliantly conveyed, both by 
the writing and the acting. And it will be a very long 
time before I forget the sensitive and really beautiful 
performance of Miss Karen Christensen as Friedel, 
Mr. Reginald Beckwith’s portrait of that bull-in-a- 
china-shop schoolboy Karl, or Mr. Ridgeway’s own 
performance as the English calf. 

I find I have left myself no space to do more this 
week than simply recommend the piece called ‘ Money! 
Money!!’ as. a badly written but original and 
interesting comedy. 
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THE FILMS 
PIONEER AND PLAYBOY 


By Mark Forrest 


Cimarron. Directed by Wesley Ruggles. The Leicester 
uare, 


Playboy of Paris. Directed by Ludwig Berger. The Carlton. 


F the second half of ‘ Cimarron,’ which served 
to reopen the Leicester Square cinema under the 

- banner of Radio pictures, had matched the first, 
this picture would be a remarkable one. The opening 
sequence where hundreds of pioneers are gathered 
together on the borders of Oklahoma, prepared to 
make a dash and making it for the new land, is finely 
imagined and beautifully photographed ; up to, indeed, 
the death of ‘‘ The Kid ’’—not to be confused with 
the famous outlaw, ‘‘ Billy the Kid,’? whose true 
history was severely mangled a short time ago in 
another picture—the film moves along broad and 
arresting lines. But when Yancey Cravat leaves the 
town of Osage because he cannot pay the smug price 
of the law and order which he has himself made 
possible, the scenario and the direction go to pieces. 
The trouble, I think, lies in the fact that Mr. Ruggles 
has not concentrated enough upon the central theme 
of the story, and I doubt whether those who have not 
had the opportunity of reading Miss Ferber’s book 
can appreciate from the picture what the real conflict 
is. The wild man, whose past is a mystery to his 
wife, but who is known and feared by every knave 
upon the border, dwindles away to a shadow and the 
interest of the audience is not concentrated so much 
upon his alarums and excursions as upon his wife 
and their two children. So far as the two children 
are concerned, a few feet, properly handled, would 
have been sufficient to convey their reactions, to use 
a word of which Americans are fond, to the new 
civilization; and not many more would have been 
necessary to portray successfully the exact position 
of Sabra Cravat, Congresswoman, in 1929. Such a 
drastic cutting would have left Mr. Ruggles a reel 
in which to build up the character of Yancey, who 
has, as the picture is filmed, no real entity. This 
‘‘cimarron” man is not knit together at all and 
the story, wrongly accented, gives way to a dull and 
unimaginative finish. Richard Dix’s performance 
lacks fire, and he does not carry much conviction as 
the flamboyant, restless creature who is always seeking 
new worlds to conquer or old books from which to 
quote. Irene Dunne, as Yancey’s wife Sabra, starts 
none too well, but later, as the conventional woman, 
materially helps the director to upset the picture’s 
balance. The smaller parts are excellently played, 
the Jew of George Stone and the stammering assistant 
of Rosco Ates being particularly good. . 

Maurice Chevalier is back again at the Carlton, 
this time in a picture entitled ‘ Playboy of Paris,’ a 
film which has been made from one of Monsieur 
Tristan Bernard’s many comedies. It would seem, 
however, that the French play has been thoroughly 
emasculated during its journey from the stage to the 
screen, for the entertainment is feeble. Maurice 
Chevalier himself infuses a little gaiety into it at 
moments, but the moments are few and far between. 
Neither his new leading lady, Florence Dee, nor 
Dorothy Christy, who plays the siren, is very 
successful and the only really satisfactory performance 
in the picture is given by Stuart Erwin. The direction 
is heavy and the light-hearted plot of a waiter, who 
comes into a fortune, but decides to remain a waiter 
in order to thwart his proprietor, is handled to resem- 
ble a badly cooked Yorkshire pudding. The film is 
preceded by a short tour of Australia, accompanied 
by an unusually distracting and absurd commentary. 


THE ‘‘ SATURDAY ”’ COMPETITIONS 
NEW SERIES—XXIV 


The art and practice of prayer, public, family and 
private, is said to have fallen a little into disuetude 
of late years; but some of the new prayers that were 
published in the Revised Prayer Book three years 
ago suggested that good prayers for particular 
occasions were still written, and the cordial reception 
given to these petitions, both by literary critics and 
the public at large, showed that there is considerable 
interest in this branch of religious activity. 

The Saturpay Review therefore offers a First 
Prize of Five Guineas, a Second Prize of Three 
Guineas, and a Third Prize of Two Guineas for the 
best prayers submitted. 

The prayers may be devotional, penitential, thank. 
ful for past mercies, or petitions for the future; they 
may be composed either for a special occasion or for 
general use, and be suitable for either private or 
public devotions. (The length of the prayer is 
optional; and it may be written in either prose or 
verse.) 

Competitors are advised to adopt a pseudonym, 
and to enclose their name and address in a sealed 
envelope. Essays must be accompanied by a coupon, 
which will be found in this or any subsequent issue. 

The SaturRpay REVIEW can accept no responsibility 
for MSS. lost or destroyed in the post. = =_—> 

The closing date for this competition will be 
Monday, May 11, and it is hoped to announce the 
results early in June. 

B. The Saturpay Review offers a First Prize of 
Two Guineas and a Second Prize of Half a Guinea, 
for the best Nursery Rhyme suited to a modern child 
in a modern nursery. 

Rhymes must be accompanied by a coupon, which 
will be found in this or any subsequent issue. The 
closing date for this competition will be Monday, 
March 23, and the results will be announced in the 
issue of April 11. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION Xla 


A. The Saturpay Review offers Two Prizes, of 
Fifteen Guineas and Ten Guineas, for the two best 
Essays on the Press and the Public. Competitors will 
be expected to discuss the question whether (a) the 
influence of the Press is increasing or diminishing, and 
(b) whether that influence is in the main for good or 
for evil. 


JUDGE’S REPORT 


The general standard of entries was high, and 
almost without exception competitors had thought the 
subject very carefully out before putting pen to paper. 
The majority were of the opinion that the influence of 
the Press, that is to say of the Popular Press, is bad 
and that it is declining, though Ex Uno went so far 
as to maintain that even the best papers are not so 
good as they were, and he made the shrewd remark 
that The Times itself has become more metropolitan 
and less cosmopolitan than of yore. Aristides adopted 
an excellent method of approach, and he might well 
have won a prize had he been content to rely more on 
his own opinion. Presto disagreed with most other 
competitors in thinking the influence of the Press 
good, but his treatment of the problem was rather 
too general. Several entries failed of success because 
although they treated some aspects of the question 
with praiseworthy thoroughness, they did not rega 
it from a sufficiently broad standpoint, and among 
the competitors who fell into this error were Four and 
Twenty and Glen. Mark Edman is highly commended, 
and he came very near to success. The first prize 
goes to Lycurgus, and the second prize to Salthams. 
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FIRST PRIZE 


No problem is more difficult than to estimate the 
influence of the Press on the public. I am old enough 
to remember many examples which could be quoted 
to show that the Press has great influence or, on the 
other hand, that it has next to none. Thus a consider- 
able majority of British newspapers were advocating 
Protection from 1903 to 1905; but Great Britain voted 
solidly for Free Trade at the beginning of 1906. Just 
pefore then, the whole Press was frantically anti-Boer 
from 1899 to 1902; but the ultimate settlement under 
a Liberal Government was distinctly pro-Boer and no 
one at the time seemed to raise any objection, however 
disastrous the results of that settlement may appear 
to the British citizen and investor to-day. On the 
other hand the whole movement for divorce law 
reform (which was successful in so far as it resulted 
in (x) the appointment of a Royal Commission, (2) the 
institution of divorce for the poor and (3) a far greater 
freedom of discussion in regard to the ecclesiastical 
side of the subject) was almost entirely brought about 
by Press propaganda. There is also no doubt that 
the Press was extremely successful during the Great 
War in the promotion of recruiting and of an anti- 
German feeling which may nowadays appear artificial 
to those who have apparently discovered q new 
brotherhood in German sentiment and literature. 

On the whole, it would appear that Press agitation 
will not quickly or easily destroy deep-rooted convic- 
tions; but on the other hand it may easily affect the 
opinion of a reader in regard to any topic on which 
he had not formed any firm opinion on his own account. 
An historian once compared the dissolution of old 
beliefs to the collapse of the iceberg as it floats from 
the North Pole. Most of the iceberg is deep under 
the water; but as the water becomes warmer the sub- 
marine part melts until, after a certain period, the ice- 
berg itself topples over and floats bottom upwards. 
Great Britain is in some ways the most clerical country 
in the world; but during the last thirty years the whole 
opinion of the country has become almost uncon- 
sciously anti-clerical in many respects, as, for instance, 
in such matters as divorce, birth control and illegiti- 
macy. The Press is largely responsible for this. 

Probably the influence of the Press is increasing as 
regards the great bulk of the population. The 
activities of the British Broadcasting Corporation can- 
not be ignored; but certainly there is nothing in those 
activities which conflicts with the general atmosphere 
of the Press. It would seem that a majority of the 
population read nothing but newspapers, and although 
since the war they are probably more sceptical about 
printed statements, yet up to a certain limit reiteration 
unconsciously affects the mind, as all advertisers know. 
I remember Mr. Aldous Huxley telling me some years 
ago that he never wasted his time and eyesight 
reading newspapers; but although the diminution in 
their number has resulted in the standardization of 
opinion, and although the ordinary journalist is every 
day being more and more subordinated to the tastes 
of Philistia, yet some of the best literary work of 
the day is done for the daily or Sunday newspapers 
by men like Mr. Harold Cox and the brighter sort of 
politician. Undoubtedly also heterodoxy on all subjects 
gets a much better hearing than it did, except where 
it involves supplying correct information on public 
matters which British newspapers want for the moment 
to suppress. For that information one must consult 
Continental and American newspapers, which are, on 
the whole, much more free in expression. 

The influence of the Press is in many ways bad. 
Childish triviality, personal gossip and silly snobbery 
have been attributed to the Northcliffe tradition; but 
these are, in fact, by-products of democracy wherever 
it flourishes. Economic influences are even worse, 
for the enormous power of the advertisers often results 
in suppressing any criticism of what they supply and 


in the propagation of the idea that the progress of 
civilization consists in manufacturing and buying more 
and more useless and unnecessary commodities. Yet 
within these limits, and subject to the queer insularity 
and Philistine attitude of the British Press, the modern 
newspaper does provide a more intellectual stimula- 
tion than it did fifty or even thirty years ago and it 
is much less rigid in regard to political parties. . . . 

We all hear a good deal about the bad influence 
of the Press in reporting crime, though in recent years 
magistrates are more vocal about the effect of films. 
I am quite sure, however, that the worst harm done 
by the Press is to the eyesight. 

On the whole it is perhaps better that the Press 
should stimulate reflection but not exert any oracular 
influence, for no one wants to see public opinion more 
standardized than it is at present. Nevertheless, the 
Press is becoming more and more useful by acting as a 
sort of catfish in politics, especially in England, where 
indolence and procrastination are even more conspicu- 
ous in politics than in other spheres of our national 
life. No one wants government by the Press so long 
as politicians are fit and willing to do their appointed 
work ; but it is significant that during the last decade 
all politicians have shown complete indifference to 
the importance of public economy and personal liberty, 
which would probably have become extinct by now 
but for the unflagging vigilance of certain newspaper 
proprietors and editors. 

Lycurcus 


SECOND PRIZE 


It is by no means easy to gauge such an imponder- 
able thing as influence, and to decide whether such 
influence is waning or increasing is even more perilous. 
People talk frequently and freely of the influence of 
the Press and we must presume that they mean some- 
thing by it. But what precisely they mean is the 
problem before us. . . . 

Many opinions are possible on the success of women 
as an institution, but it seems correct to say that the 
advent of woman as a newspaper-consuming factor 
has been to lower the standard all round, and it is 
this lowering of the standard, this total absence of 
the ideal, which has increased the circulation of news- 
papers and decreased their influence. Whatever in 
life or letters is ideal or, to use the words of the Nobel 
bequest, has an “‘ idealistic tendency,’’ is due to the 
masculine element in any population, and necessarily 
so. The broad division of labour which is noticeable 
in almost all forms of society leaves certain duties 
to women, and these duties, although indispensable, 
are essentially terre-a-terre. 

Woman is the great curber of exotic masculine 
exuberance, and even where we find women who are 
more ideal- than realpolitiker, we must admit that they 
are very rare indeed and in most cases owe their 
inspiration directly to some masculine influence. The 
modern newspaper, by appealing directly to women, 
by its endeavour all the time to act not on any given 
principle save that of money-making, is causing an 
amazing deterioration in our national life. 

Cynical opportunism is the outstanding feature of 
the modern journalist, and anything which is likely 
to sell is welcomed, whether it be a murder or the 
disappearance of some totally negligible person or an 
obscure suburbanite baking his own potatoes because 
his wife is at the sales hunting for the bargain 
promised by the particular firm which advertises in 
that paper, and eager to secure a prize. 

Thus it happens that the circulation of almost all 
newspapers has increased exceedingly owing to three 
main causes. The first is the appeal to woman, the 
second the need for advertising, and the third is the 
introduction of some irrelevant ‘‘ stunt ’’ such as 
insurance. .. . 
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There are many great and difficult problems which 
confront our nation, yet it would be hard to find any 
newspaper which has come forward with any sugges- 
tion of onstructive statesmanship. There are 
restrictions on the liberty of the subject which the 
nineteenth century would not have tolerated, but no 
newspaper has come forward to champion a difficult 
cause. 

Like jackals the daily Press hunt in bands and 
attack only those who are not in a position to retaliate 
or those who are so weak that victory is a foregone 
conclusion. Recently a paper took the trouble when 
mentioning the name of a woman who was remarried 
to say that she was the previous wife of a murderer, an 
incident which recalls the imaginary newspaper in 
Mr. Noyes’s book which hunted out the widow of 
a murderer and published two columns about the 
long-forgotten crime under the flaming headline, ‘‘ Let 
Her Forget”... . SALTHAMS 


[Owing to lack of space we are only able to publish 
extracts from the two winning entries.—Ep. S.R.] 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR? 


I The Editor of the Sarurpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on 
matters of public interest, though he disclaims responsi- 
bility alike for the opinions themselves and the manner 
of their expression. 

I Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the 
same week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


SUNKEN ROADS 


SIR,—There seems to be a large measure of 
apprehension that if the amenities of Hyde Park are 
interfered with even to the extent of a few feet, 
this may pave the way for further encroachment by 
a succeeding and more revolutionary government. 

Of course, this need never be the case, but at any 
rate, I would point out that to permit a stream of 
well-regulated traffic to cross a park need not in any 
way affect its amenities. 

The road could be sunk a few feet, it could be 
flanked with thick hedges and trees, and thus the 
traffic would be virtually out of sight. Footbridges 
would keep all the present established footpaths 
intact. A road constructed like a railway for the 
sole purpose of getting traffic from one side of a park 
to another and not for loitering or taking the air, is 
very different from a road where numbers of motorists 
enter for the purpose of parking, resting and sight- 
seeing en auto. 

Sink the cross-park roads and they become almost 
as invisible as tunnels. 

I am, etc., 
LEONARD HENSLOWE 

2 Squires Mount, N.W.3 


DECORATIONS FOR DOGS 


SIR,—Permit me to agree with your sound dis- 
approval of awarding ‘‘ unselfish (!)” dogs silver 
collars. In the first place a dog would much rather 
have a cut off the joint and a bone as a reward for its 
canine sagacity, or for a change it would choose not 
to be taken out in the rain or to be allowed to live in 
the country and not kept in London to gratify the selfish 
instincts of the so-called lovers of dogs. Secondly, 
while there are men, women and children hungry, 
homeless, workless, driven to despair and suicide (our 
neighbours, for whom we shall have to render an 
account before the judgment-seat of God, if and 
because we prefer dogs), there is no doubt, whatever, 
of the criminality of such a love: a ‘‘love,”’ alas, which 
is only too frequently manifested in the numerous 


14 March 1931 
bequests of large sums for the benefit of dumb animals 
in England—criminal bequests because they deny the 
needs of life to our hard-pressed, homeless, weary 
hungry fellow-creatures whom one would trust to share 
their last crusts with their dogs, rather than the donors 
of silver collars would. 

I am, etc., 


M. N. 
S.W.3 


SUNDAY OBSERVANCE 


SIR,—Abraham Lincoln wrote ; “‘A government had 
better go to the very extreme of toleration than to do 
aught that could be construed into an interference with 
the common rights of the people.’’ In the face of the 
question of Sunday Observance that is a pronounce. 
ment worth remembering. The Churches would 
be wise if they sought a compromise between the 
religious interests of the Sunday and the secular ones, 
They would be more likely to retain a hold on a 
of the day for themselves if they took the liberal view 
and encouraged rational enjoyment. If the Churches 
invoke the Law to truncheon us into Church 
weaken their own hand. The reasonable thing to do 
would be to recognize that Sunday is not only for 
worship but also for rest and recreation, that inhibi- 
tions should be removed and Sunday games, cinemas, 
cafés, concerts and licensed houses be recognized as 
reasonable Sunday amenities. 

I am, etc., 
H. W. Tuomas 

Sudbury 


PARLIAMENTARY POLLS 

SIR,—Mr. Churchill, speaking at Edinburgh, said: 
‘* When the vote was given to a few, all coveted it; 
now it is given to all, you can hardly get them to go 
to the poll.’’ Surely this is incorrect? 

Mr. Churchill may have been referring only to by- 
elections since May, 1929, but he gives the impression 
that he includes all General Elections since the exten- 
sion of the suffrage in 1918. By-elections are 
notoriously tricky guides—and there have been 
circumstances in the past eighteen months which have 
made them specially so. But it is grossly inaccurate 
to say that the percentage of persons using their votes 
at General Elections is declining. Here are the figures, 
showing the percentage of votes polled: 1922, 75-4; 
1923, 74-15 1924, 80.6; 1929, 79.0. 

I have omitted uncontested elections, where the 
candidates were unopposed. 

Now it has always been held that to get over 70 per 
cent. to record their votes is good. To get 79 or 80 
per cent., as in 1924 and 1929, is excellent, and is rarely 
exceeded. 

I am, etc., 
T. M. T. 
Southbourne, Hants 


IN DEFENCE OF LORD IRWIN 


SIR,—During the troubles in India you have 
criticized Lord Irwin and the Government of India 
upon some of their tactical moves, but carefully 
abstained from opposing the general policy of concilia- 
tion. Nothing but success could justify it. That 
success has been at last attained. 3 

Lord Irwin’s success is due as much to his personality 
as to his policy. While in many ways a typical 
Englishman, he has characteristics which give him a 
peculiar ascendancy over the Indian mind. His High 
Church Anglicanism has a mystical side which makes 
an especial appeal to Orientals. Indians who are 
acutely sensitive to any condescension on the part of 
an Englishman listen with rapt attention and admira- 
tion to Viceregal speeches which sometimes strike 
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English listeners as a combination of a parson’s 
sermon, a professor’s lecture and a paternal rebuke. 
At the height of the civil disobedience campaign 
Swarajist organs characterized Lord Irwin and Mr. 
Gandhi alike as saints. The extraordinary change of 
heart which has suddenly occurred in Mr. Gandhi would 
mean in a Westerner a capitulation of the will or would 
be inexplicable; in Mr. Gandhi it probably means a 
capitulation of his conscience to one whom he has come 
to regard as of a greater moral elevation than himself. 

That the settlement is in fact a great success for the 
Government of India cannot be disputed by anyone who 
reads the text of the agreement. That the civil dis- 
obedience movement should be called off is its first and 
most important provision. That Lord Irwin has kept 
his feet on the ground is apparent from the last clause 
which provides that ‘‘ in the event of Congress failing 
to give full effect to the obligations of this settlement, 
Government will take such action as may in conse- 
quence become necessary for ‘the protection of the 

lic and individuals, and due observance of law and 
order.” The gist of the agreement, therefore, is that 
Government will make concessions in consideration of 
Congress having first effectively put an end to present 
subversive activities. 

Somewhat less satisfactory may appear to be the 
clause dealing with the boycott of British goods. It 
must, however, be remembered that underneath the 
pee agitation there does lie a genuine movement 
‘or giving preference to Indian products—a movement 


_which advocates in England of ‘‘ Buying British ” 


cannot logically condemn. The agreement boldly 
faces the political motive of much of the boycott and 
condemns it. It goes on to forbid any coercion, 
intimidation or restraint used for the purpose of apply- 
ing the boycott, and clearly any boycott which is non- 

itical and is free from any of these characteristics 

dly goes beyond the activities of the Empire 
Marketing Board in this country. We may regret that 
the agreement does not rule out picketing entirely, but 
it is difficult to see how it can be effectively carried on 
without infringing these provisions. The moment such 
an infringement occurs, the Government is entitled to 
pan’ that all picketing .in that place shall be sus- 

Mr. Gandhi probably found it difficult to surrender 
his claim for any enquiry into the conduct of the police. 
That was a question of principle for the Government 
upon which there could have been no compromise, and 
a settlement conceding that insolent demand would 
have been a shameful surrender. It would probably 
have been equally impossible for Mr. Gandhi to have 
conceded that point if he had received no quid pro quo 
in regard to salt. That the Viceroy has made a sub- 
stantial concession in agreeing to salt-making for use 
and local sale in areas adjoining salt-making areas 
cannot be gainsaid, but it is not an unreasonable one. 
In no department has bureaucratic efficiency been so 
untempered by extraneous considerations, and no sub- 
stantial injury to the revenue is likely to result from 
permitting a little home-made salt. The price is a 
small one to pay for peace. 

It would: be wrong to regard the amnesty to all 
political prisoners not guilty of violence as a con- 
cession. It means relieving the governments of the 
burden of maintaining and feeding a vast prison popula- 
tion, It ends too the anomaly of Mr. Gandhi and other 
organizers of civil disobedience being free while their 
far less guilty tools remained in prison. 

Finally, the settlement does not merely provide for 
an armistice in India; it also pledges the Congress to 
take part in the renewal of the discussions begun at 
the Round Table Conference. Mr. Gandhi and his 
associates accept the general scope of the agreement 
there arrived at, and in particular they surrender the 
demand for independence and accept the necessity of 

reservations or safeguards in the interests of India 


for such matters as . . . . defence, external affairs, the 
position of minorities, the financial credit of India, and 
discharge of obligations.’’ 

Settlements necessarily involve concessions on both 
sides. Every point of substance has been maintained, 
and it would seem that this agreement is little more 
than elaborate camouflage for Mr. Gandhi’s surrender. 

I am, etc., 
Hucx Moison 

The Atheneum 


THE INDIAN PROBLEMS 


SIR,—Many are now discussing the form of the new 
constitution for India. But no one defines the words 
which dominate the controversy. Hence blunder after 
blunder. Mr. Montagu began this campaign of blunder- 
ing. He envisaged a self-governing India which must 
nevertheless remain linked with the Empire. This is 
obviously a contradiction in terms, as a self-governing 
India would be the sole judge of this momentous issue. 
If, then, self-governing India decided to sever the link, 
Great Britain would have to accept the situation. 

A Parliamentary form of government has been 
suggested. But this form of government is an evolu- 
tion from nationhood and there is no nationhood in 
India. Hence the imperative need to define what 
nationhood means. A nation, then, is a predominant 
race occupying a definite territory which establishes a 
government to protect its exclusive rights in that 
territory. A recent example supports this definition. 
The Celtic and Roman Catholic race is predominant 
in the South of Ireland and so could weld the Anglo- 
Irish minority into a nation, the Irish Free State. But 
it was not predominant in the North and so could not 
weld the whole of Ireland. into one nation. Again, the 
Jews have not been a nation for about two thousand 
years, but they are now migrating to their ancestral 
home, Palestine. If they succeed in establishing a 
predominant race in Palestine and if they succeed in 
establishing a government to protect their exclusive 
rights in Palestine, then we shall see emerging at last a 
Jewish nation. 

Another suggestion is an All-India Federation, a 
scheme which postulates the existence of several nations 
to make a foedus, a treaty and hence a Federation. But 
in this context we must take into serious consideration 
a recent speech of Sir Mahomed Iqball delivered on 
December 29. I quote a passage from this speech : 
“* To base a constitution on the conception of a homo- 
geneous India, to apply to India principles dictated by 
British democratic sentiments is unwittingly to prepare 
for Civil War.”” Mr. Garvin has contended that the 
Mohammedans will never tolerate any form of majority 
rule by Hindus. Sir Mahomed both endorses this and 
asserts that the Mohammedans will never tolerate an 
All-India Federation because such a federation means 
a Hindu domination. Reading between the lines we 
also gather that Sir Mahomed advocates a secession of 
the northern Muslim Provinces and would then appeal 
to the whole Muslim world to help them against a 
Hindu domination. 

Again, to persist in foisting a Parliament or a 
Federation on heterogeneous India would lead to the 
same disaster, a Civil War. Let us then free our 
minds from the delusions that a Parliament or a Federa- 
tion. is possible in India. Let us then concentrate our 
minds on the history of India past and present. We 
then discover that a foreign Raj is indispensable for 
the peace and prosperity of India. A foreign Raj I say 
advisedly, as there is no race, no possible combination 
of races, in India to establish a strong Central govern- 
ment. The alternatives, then, are the British Raj or 
another foreign Raj. The Viceroy then in Council will 
deal with all policies affecting India as a whole and in 
this Council must be included. Indian gentlemen who 
have distinguished themselves in their careers. The 
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Provincial Legislatures will deal with Provincial issues 
subject to the veto of the Viceroy. Finally, there must 
be a strong British element in all branches of the Civil 
Services to maintain the efficiency of an administration 
which has merited the approval of the whole world. 
And now also the British Raj can make a confident 
appeal to the whole civilized world in justification of 
this as the only possible solution. The Indian politicians 
know not what they say. The Congress demands 
Independence. But it knows not how Independence is 
gained or how it is maintained. Their demands are 
suicidal demands, a Nessus shirt. 
I am, etc., 
An IMPERIALIST 


‘ WHAT’S WRONG WITH THE NAVY?’ 


SIR,—Though ‘‘ Fisherite’s ” letter does not con- 
cern me primarily, may I comment on two points? 

He says: ‘‘ It seems probable that in the event of 
necessity the naval fuel requirements could be met by 
the distillation of oil from the coal resources of the 
country.”’ 

Should, Sir, ‘‘ necessity ” be allowed to wait upon 
‘seeming probability,” a probability that has no 
support in fact? 

When he says, ‘‘ but, in any case, there is sufficient 
oil within the Empire to make the navy entirely inde- 
pendent of foreign sources of supply,’’ your corre- 
spondent is, I am afraid, misinformed. 

The fact that ‘‘ Fisherite’’ rates a few minor 
material advantages of oil higher than the grave 
strategical disadvantages that the use of a foreign sea- 
borne fuel involves, is an admirable example of the 
gulf that separates Lord Fisher’s disciples from his 
critics. 

I am, etc., 
BERNARD ACWORTH 


SIR,—That Lord Fisher’s disciples should resent a 
demonstration of the tragic folly of their master is 
natural enough, but it is not to be invalidated by mere 
contradiction, and the repetition of assertions long since 
proved to be baseless does not help. Your two corre- 
spondents who, last week, fell foul of Captain Acworth 
and his judicious reviewer, assert and deny—but they 
do not prove. Once more we see illustrated the con- 
genital defects of their upbringing. 

The first founds his reply upon the curious doctrine 
that the fighting efficiency of the Fleet cannot be 
demonstrated or appraised without war, so that there is 
nothing for it but to rely upon the—fortunately well- 
proved—truth that the Admiralty can no more be wrong 
now than it was in 1914. Your second correspondent 
proceeds to illustrate the truth proclaimed by the first. 
The events of May 31 and June 1, 1916, are, of course, 
the acknowledged conclusive test of Fisherism. And 
Jutland, asserts Commander Castle, was not a fiasco, 
but a great and decisive victory. It is unfortunate that 
this is in flat contradiction of everything Lord Fisher’s 
chosen Nelson laid down, both before and after the 
battle, as the primary task of the British Fleet. 

In his historic letter to the Admiralty in which he 
warned his superiors that he might not (for fear of a 
mine or submarine trap), in certain circumstances follow 
a retreating enemy, he claimed to have in mind ‘a 
proper course to defeat and annihilate the enemy’s 
battle fleet ’’ and ‘‘ so long as I have the confidence of 
their Lordships, I intend to pursue it.’” Note then that, 
from October, 1914, he knew better than anyone what 
the duty of the Grand Fleet was, 

In the opening pages of his own apology for his com- 
mand, he tells us why defeat and annihilation were 
essential. ‘‘ If Germany adopted a defensive réle with 
her Fleet, it created by far the most difficult situation 
for us.’’ Until defeated, its neutralization was a con- 
tinuous duty. Once released from this duty, our sea 


forces would be free to reap the fruits of victory, i.e, 
protect our transport and sea services. Finally, imme. 
diately after the heart-breaking disappointment of 
Sheer’s apparently miraculous escape, the broken. 
hearted Commander-in-Chief issued this message to his 
bewildered Fleet: ‘‘ Weather conditions of a hi 
unfavourable character robbed the Fleet of that com. 
plete victory which I know was expected by all ranks, 
which is necessary for the safety of the Empire, and 
which will yet be ours.’’ Lord Jellicoe was under no 
illusions as to what Jutland should have been and was 
not. 

Every critic of Lord Fisher and his doctrines sym. 
pathizes profoundly with this brave but unfortunate 
officer in his admitted but disastrous disappointment, 
for few naval officers have excited so much love and 
respect as Lord Jellicoe. But pity and affection must 
not blind us to the fact that the Fleet he commanded 
did fail, that the consequences of that failure were dis- 
astrous, and that when a job seems easy and is, in fact, 
hopelessly bungled, it is common usage to speak of such 
a disappointment as a fiasco. 

Commander Castle, forgetting his hero’s definition of 
his duty and admission that it was not discharged, tries 
once more to persuade us that the surrender of the 
German Fleet was a fruit of Jutland, and not of 
Germany’s defeat in the field, and that this in turn was 
a result of the ‘‘ moral ” of Germany breaking down 
under the appalling punishment received in that vic- 
torious battle. Is Commander Castle really unaware that 
from April, 1917, to the end of the war, every German 
town was plastered with bills announcing the weekly 
shipping losses of the Allies, to foster the belief in the 
Admiralstab’s prophecy that Great Britain would 
shortly be out of the war, and that the American army 
could not intervene? It is more accurate history to 
say that the ruthless submarine campaign, which could 
never have been had the High Seas Fleet been defeated 
and annihilated, kept Germany in the war for two 
unnecessary years. 

And now to revert once more to ‘‘ Fisherite.” He 
tells us that war efficiency cannot be measured except 
in war. But a sea battle is primarily an affair of 
destroying the enemy’s ships by gun-fire, and had the 
truth about the gunnery of the British Fleet been 
known to all, as it was known to some, in 1912, 1913, 
and 1914, what occurred at Jutland would have been 
no surprise, Up to the outbreak of war, no battle prac- 
tice was ordered beyond a range of 9,000 yards. Yet 
everyone knew that the range of the hot-air torpedo 
was at least 10,000 yards. Even if the absurd expecta- 
tion that an inferior fleet would allow itself to be 
engaged in a drawn-out line and then hold its course 
—the only plan of battle contemplated by Lord 
Jellicoe—it was obvious, unless the torpedo were to 
be ignored, that a considerably longer range than that 
of the torpedo itself would have to be practised with 
the gun. _But, secondly, it should have been self- 
evident that no fleet whose gun-power was barely over 
fifty per cent. of that of its opponent would follow the 
invitation of the nursery rhyme and, like the dilly-dilly 
ducks come up to be killed. A weaker enemy would 
surely break off action and, turning away as, in fact, 
Sheer did, stand off its opponents by torpedo attack. 
Thus, to ensure ‘‘ the defeat and annihilation ’’ of a 
retiring fleet, a method of gunnery that would lose none 
of its efficiency when individual ships were manceuvring 
to dodge torpedoes and to take up pursuit as the enemy 
turned away, must have been seen to be imperative— 
unless the professed purpose of the Fleet was to be 
abandoned. The pretence that we had any such gunnery 
could not have survived a half-day’s trial. A test easily 
applicable in peace would have dissipated our fool’s 
Paradise. The real tragedy of Jutland is not that the 
fiasco was a surprise, but that it was inevitable. 

“ Fisherite ’’ speaks of the extended effective range 
of to-day. Battle practices, as we know, are carried 
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ith the help of air-craft spotting at ranges nearer 
a ze Pow oak twice the distance of pre-war battle 
ctices. It would be interesting to have an impartial 
statement whether these exercises rehearse the condi- 
tions of action any more closely than the meaningless 
believe of 1913-1914. 
_e distrust of Fisherism is not due only to the fact 
that its failure in the Great War was so unrelieved, and 
the consequences of that failure so disastrous. We dis- 
trust it because it arises out of a negation of the pro- 
cesses of reasoning, and produces an atrophy of the 
critical faculty. Instead of being based upon the collec- 
tion and analysis of known facts, and their application 
to the known principles of war, it starts with imagina- 
tions and assumptions, runs counter to the faith 
bequeathed to us by our fighting ancestors, and has 
created a school unable to face and understand 
elementary truths, or to learn anything from them. 

If Captain Acworth’s book had done no more than 
elicit these two replies, it would have done much to 
illustrate his fundamental thesis. Is there anything in 
either of your -two correspondents’ letters to the 
contrary ? 

I am, etc., 
A. H. PoLLen 


DANZIG AND THE ‘“ CORRIDOR ” 


SIR,—Illness has prevented my replying sooner to 
Signor Villari’s letter of mid-February, but his state- 
ments about Danzig and Polish munitions of war are so 
contrary to the facts that I trust you will give me space 
to correct him. The learned Signor imagines I am 
arguing with him; but I am not—I am telling him. 

In early May, 1920, the Polish invasion of southern 
Russia was in full swing. On May 17, 1920, several 
previously notified questions were asked in Parliament 
by Lt.-Col. Malone (Coalition M.P. for East London) 
and by Lt-Commander Kenworthy (then Liberal M.P. 
for Hull) about our supplying munitions of war to 
Poland. Mr. Bonar Law—the leader of the House of 
Commons and virtually assistant Prime Minister of 
Great Britain—rose in his place and gave a considered 
reply, stating definitely that munitions of war supplied 
by the British Government to the Polish Military Mis- 
sion were then (May, 1920). being shipped to Poland. 
Does Signor Villari suggest that Mr. Bonar Law did 
not know what he was talking about? Mr. Law’s 
speech and much more dealing with this question of 
Polish munitions can be read in the Official Report of 
Parliamentary Debates (called ‘ Hansard ’), under this 
and other dates. 

Also on May 17, 1920, in reply to Lt.-Com. Ken- 
worthy, M.P., it was stated by Sir Robert Horne 
(President of the Board of Trade) that the munitions 
of war were loaded into the steamer Jolly George 
(belonging to the Walford Line of steamers), on behalf 
of the Polish Military Mission, and that he had issued 
an Export Licence for the shipment. Furthermore, on 
May 13, 1920, in reply to another question, Dr. Mac- 
namara (Minister of Labour) stated in Parliament that 
owing to the refusal of the London dock-workers to 
load munitions into the Jolly George, it was a fact 
there had been delay in the dispatch of this 
consignment to the Polish Government. Does Signor 
Villari dare to suggest that the Assistant Prime 
Minister of Great Britain and our Ministers of Trade 
and of Labour were inventing all this just for the fun 
of the thing ? 

Although not mentioned in the above Parliamentary 
Debates, there was another vessel, the Danish steamer 
Neptune, which in the first week of May left the Port 
of London, carrying, inter alia, eight large aeroplanes 
marked : ‘‘ Polish Aviation, Warsaw, Poland.”’ These 
facts about munitions for Poland, apparently unknown 
fo Signor Villari and conveniently ‘‘ forgotten ’’ by his 
informers in Danzig and the ‘‘Corridor,” are known 


to two or three million British workmen and to 
numbers of other people besides. These facts were 
openly stated in the British daily Press of the time (boy- 
cotted it is true by some leading journals) and were 
naturally widely circulated in the Labour Press. The 
matter was also publicly dealt with at the Dock- 
workers’ Annual Conference held at Plymouth on May 
19-20, 1920. The above munitions were all cons gned to 
Danzig, the only port available for dealing with such 
cargoes intended for the Polish Army. 

The Danzig workmen may not have liked unloading 
these munitions, but they were in no position to prevent 
it, for there were considerable British, French and 
Polish military units in Danzig at the time. Moreover, 
Danzig as a geographical entity was not even 
‘* legally ’’ entitled to object to unloading, for by the 
Versailles Treaty all rights and privileges in the Danzig 
Territory were in 1919 handed over by Germany in the 
first place to ‘‘ the principal Allied and Associated 
Powers ”’ (see Article 100)—in practice this meant 
France and Britain. The next four Articles of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty describe how the Free Danzig Terri- 
tory was to be set up and with what objects it would 
function. Of these objects No. 2 is as follows: ‘‘ To 
ensure to Poland without any restriction, the free use 
and service of all waterways, docks, wharves, etc.’’— 
all this is from the official Times copy of the Versailles 
Treaty lying in front of me. During 1920 Danzig was 
ruled by the French and British military authorities— 
the Constitution of the ‘‘ Free Territory ’’ was finally 
only promulgated in 1922, 

As I said in my previous letter, though Messrs. 
Walford’s steamer, the Jolly George, could not load 
up in London (at the East India Dock), she later 
loaded up her munitions elsewhere for Poland, and 
eventually arrived at Danzig ; the steamer’s arrival was 
officially notified in the shipping news and I myself saw 
the item in print. 

Of course, the Danzig position would not satisfy the 
Poles; and they very properly set about building the 
port of Gdynia, but in 1920 the latter was merely a 
collection of huts. Gdynia therefore has nothing to do 
with this matter; nor has the ‘ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica.’ An Encyclopedia is not an ‘‘ original document”’ 
and that Signor Villari should advance it as such, only 
shows how poor his case is. Moreover, the latest 
edition, as eminent critics have already said in print, 
leaves much to be desired—in connexion with the article 
on India, I myself know this to be a fact. 

In conclusion, may I say once again that the informa- 
tion unloaded on to Signor Villari about Danzig i 
merely another instance of the way that history con- 
cerning the Russian border States is being falsified by 
the politicians of those States in the alleged interests of 
those States. Other instances are afforded by recent 
** histories ’’ of Finland, Estonia and Latvia, and also 
by a recent book dealing with the short period of Hun- 
garian Bolshevism in 1919. I have not read the book, 
only one critic’s review of it. This critic states that ‘the 
Bolshevist revolution in Hungary failed because of its 
own inherent incapacity. Personally, I do not think it 
could have lasted, but the critic in question does not 
even mention that Budapest was occupied by a 
Rumanian Army for two or three weeks ! 

I am, etc., 
J. C. MacGrecor 


P.S.—The apparently ‘“ contradictory’? statements 
above by Sir Robert Horne and Dr. Macnamara regard- 
ing the Jolly George, are not really so. The dock- 
workers at the East India Dock did start loading the 
ship with the munitions for the Polish Government, 
but then stopped and refused to finish the job. In this 
they had the support of their Trade Union Executive, 
despite the eloquence of Messrs. Walford’s representa- 
tive. The Walford steamers still trade with Danzig at 
the present time. 


J.C. M 
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CROSS WORD PUZZLE—XIX 


HIDDEN QUOTATION 
By Mopo 


A weekly prize of any book reviewed or advertised 
in the current issue of the Saturpay Review, not 
exceeding half a guinea, will be given for the first 
correct solution opened. The name of the book 
selected must be enclosed with the solution; also the 
full name and correct postal address of the competitor. 

Solutions must reach us not later than Thursday 
following publication. Envelopes must be marked 
“‘ Cross Word” and addressed to the Cross Word 
Editor, Sarurpay Review, 9 King Street, W.C.2. 

The following numbers form a quotation from the works of 
Sir Walter Scott, viz. : 

25, 35, 42, 39d, 42, 28, 42, 34a, 

56 rev., 47, 14, 56 rev., 6, 13, 

49a, 25, 57, 18a, 56 rev., 18a, 57, 25. 
The clues to some of these words are missing. 


4 [2 [3 ¢ |s fe |7 Ts [9 
7 a 
a 
7 
77 
33 4 

7 9 
40 42 943 
49 53 


QUOTATION AND REFERENCE. 


1. Forge. 

6. We have generally been dead some years before we are 

recognized. 

Skipper of The Jumping Jenny. 

13. My board is honourable. 15. You can have a surfeit here. 

17. Hole borer that sounds almost like a 53 and 54 

21. ‘* Silence that dreadful bell: it frights the 

her propriety.” 

The Hamako called The Lion of the Mountain this. 

23. Under my English name I ‘‘ would not leave her desolate, 

but with her went along, as a strong gard of her chast 

pe 

Nothing’s not in me, otherwise I’d be able to hold some- 

thing. 

25. I cried ‘‘ She is twice mine since she is troubled; I knew 
but half, and now I see her grieved, my part in her is 
doubled.”” 26. 2 is of 38 and 40, 

27. Shred. 30 and 39a, reversed, make a turf. 

31. Lavengro experienced beneficial results from me after his 
fight in the dingle. 

32. Wont delight to imagine according to Spenser. 

33. Woody plant that climbs after 8 rev. 

34. 


The messenger said it could be seen within three miles 


from 


—‘ a moving 
Spot. 
I made a nosegay of a phlizz to the mystification of an 
earl. 39. See 30. 40. Work 
41. Peculiar covering that might become a quagmire if 
disturbed. 
Just big enough to hold an ordinary glass of beer. 
rev. Rosin in Scotland. 
A matter for consideration this looking backward. 
Absorbed in 51 reversed I become a Yacou bird from South 
America. 
See above. 52. See 49d. 53. See 34d and 54. 
I am a person gifted with foresight after 53. 
Form of music heard in the Tyrol. 


43. 
44 

46. 
48. 
51. 
54. 
55. 


1. 


BS 
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My idea of justice was—‘‘to have an ellwand of 
length—if it be not something worn out with 


due 


on it.”’ ing 
“Through the help of the Lord I have ower a 
wall,” I said, as I was being hurried toward the battle 


of Loudon Hill. 

A mute Milton is thus described. 

The true “ feeble folk ” of The Proverbs. 
Add 50 to make four-fifths of one’s wand. 

See 50. 

See 33. 

Never’s a long time! but it can be shortened. 
An ecclesiastical vestment. 

When human beings start to do this before 42 they are 
generally fretful. 

Dominie Sampson might be so designated. 

The seneschal of Count Witikind’s castle. 

A little lawyer who would show intelligence if he had 
a dose of ice. 

Change direction. 

“ O’er ptarmigan and venison the priest had spoke his 


Dances that originated in the Alps. 

Alice hoped the little bottle that stood near the looking. 
glass would make her this again. 

You can add 53 and sing “ This little pig, etc.” 

Alice complained that the people who played croquet didn’t 
seem to have any of these. 

If I were swallowed up by 52 there'd be none left. 

Mr. Floppy Fly didn’t go to me because his legs were 
too short. 

See 12. ° 


45 and 50. This gathering of cattle has got scattered. 


49. Interjection that would make a Scottish Loch before 52. 
50. I am a little of the way I look when I have swallowed 
7 rev. 
SOLUTION OF CROSS WORD PUZZLE No. XVII 
olwivie 
isis] 
ols ian 
OFFI HENIER BIE |ALT 
viol wisict 
opal: 
NEN E IDEYE vials 
QUOTATION. 
““ Sweet to ride forth at evening from the wells 
When shadows pass gigantic on the sand, 
And softly h the silence beat the bells 
Along the Golden Road to Samarkand.”’ 
j. E. Flecker, ‘ The Golden Journey to Samarkand’ 
NOTES. 
Across. Down. 
13. ‘Love’s Labour Lost,’ 1. ‘ Hunting of the Snark,’ 
18. Longfellow, ‘ Excelsior.’ 2. W. Collins, ‘ Ode to 
19. ‘ Coriolanus,’ IV, 5. Evening.’ 
21. ‘In M " 6. ‘ King Lear,’ V, 3. 
LXXXIV. 9. Wingy, i.e., having 
and 24. Hairless. wings.”’ 
25. Two compass directions. 12. Neuropath. 
26. ‘ A Winter’s Tale,’ II, 3. 14. Bvess)ie. 
30. Sounds like ‘‘ meet’? 15. ‘ Hunting of the Snark,’ 
(adj.), and see ‘ The Fit. 8. 
Taming of the Shrew,’ 33. F. T. Palgrave’s ‘ Golden 
Treasury.’ 
32. Anag. of “ fine.” 35. Bret Harte, ‘ The Aged 
34. Nide, a brood of Stranger.’ 
pheasants. 37. Short for Edward = 
35. ‘ The Tempest,’ III, 3. “‘ rich guard.” 
38. Neat. 43. 1 Samuel xxvii, 10. 
44. Mangoes. 45. ‘* Ossa on Pelion’ (Greek 
47. L(ot)h. myth). 
48. ‘Two Gentlemen of 49. i.e., almost ‘ wine.” 
Verona,’ IV, 2. 54. Abbrev. for “ dram.” 
55. Pioned, ‘ The Tempest,’ 
2. 
56. Sand-bear and sand- 
mouse. 


The winner is Mr. George Fairholme, 80 Drayton Gardens,. 


RESULT OF CROSS WORD PUZZLE No. XVII 


S.W.10, who has chosen for his prize ‘ A Dickens Dictionary,’ 
by Philip and Gadd. (Baker’s Great Bookshop, 9s. 6d.) 


XUM 


Down, 
2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 
12. 
16. 
18. 
19. 
| 
| 
Across. CLUES. 
| 
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NE WNOVE LS 


By H. C. Harwoop 


Saraband. By Eliot Bliss. Davies. 7s. 6d. 
Precious Porcelain. By Neil Bell. Gollancz. 


s. 6d. 
in the Land of Nod. By H. A. Vachell. 
Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
Black Sadie. By Bowyer Campbell. Collins. 


. 6d. 
Fed Up. By George A. Birmingham. Methuen. 
7s. 6d. 


HE point where sensibility ceases to be on nod- 
Taine terms with sense and becomes an affectation 

or a phenomenon of hysteria is more than once 
approached though never quite reached by Louie, the 
heroine of Miss Bliss’s ‘ Saraband.’ Louie is not how- 
ever a case of those irritating females whom their 
creators seem to have conceived in their spleen, or 
called into being from some shadowland of morbid 
psychology. If she is abnormal, it is only in the per- 
sistence into young womanhood of a girlish dreaminess, 
and that is probably much less abnormal than the hard 
manners of to-day let be seen. She is egocentric rather 
than egotistic, too, and the deep interest she takes in 
herself, natural at her age, is mitigated by sane and 
tender, if rather unhelpful, affections. There are people 
who find it very difficult to learn bridge and there are 
people who find it very difficult to learn golf. Louie 
found it very difficult to learn life, and if that were a 
game she would have had to be termed rabbit. A sad- 
ness, that seems engendered by no particular experience 
but to be a tone of her character, broods over her, a 
little blurring her outlines. She lacks strength, though 
she has quality, and when she acts efficiently, as she 
can, her nervous excitement is too devastating; the 
overhead costs, so to speak, amount to more than the 
value of the product, Yes, an interesting girl, whom 
Miss Bliss has made an interesting attempt to describe. 
Attempt I must call it, without depreciation of the 
author’s talents; what talent, what genius could define 
the indistinct? Should we recognize Hamlet himself if 
we met him as a stranger and he did not talk in blank 
verse? Why, come to think of it, that young foreigner 
I saw in Southwark, who was so interested in the private 
affairs of the Danish Royal Family—it may be, yes. 
And the girl who scribbled poetry in the Underground ; 
that, perhaps, was Louie, 

Lives of young persons who nurse, but do not feed, 
literary ambitions, resent the platitudes of their rela- 
tives, and meditate their brief and innocent pasts, some- 
how tend to a sameness. At times I found it difficult to 
give a glad attention to ‘ Saraband,’ despite the fine, 
the nearly exquisite, delicacy of Miss Bliss’s imagina- 
tion, the unaffected dignity of her purpose, and the con- 
siderable, though imperfect, sweetness of her style. 
Episode succeeded episode, as outside my windows 
snow dropped lightly upon snow. The general effect 
was beautiful, but to follow each flake’s descent—per- 
sonally, I prefer a brisker scurry and a heavier fall. If 
you succumb to the charm of this wintry spring, this 
‘Saraband,’ you will be tempted to overpraise its hints 
and glimpses of high beauty. If you are made impa- 
tent, you will resent Miss Bliss’s habit of concealing 
by use of the soft pedal some weaknesses of execution. 

truth seems to lie here, that Miss Bliss has written 
an admirable book and a straggly tenuous novel. Her 
work demands and is likely to receive measured praise. 
If the confidence thereby given enables her to develop 
more certainty of her powers, and less sympathy with 
heroine, we shall look back on ‘ Saraband ’ as the 


graceful but slightly timid beginning of a career of large 
importance. 


While I have no objection to reading two books at 
once, I do like to decide for myself when I shall put 
down the one and take up the other. Mr. Bell does not 
let me do so. He alternates between the ill temperedly 
realistic story of an elementary school-teacher, and the 
extravagantly fantastic story of a gentleman who by an 
ingenious combination of Dr. Jekyll’s with Herr 
Frankenstein’s devices lets loose havoc upon the 
countryside, Indeed, the dish is even more mixed than 
this might suggest, for until the end it is not made 
plain whether the reader should approach those 
horrid crimes at Welling with the mentality of a 
policeman, a psychologist or a mystical poet. Though 
as an experiment this confusion of mood and theme 
might have been worth trying, it does not succeed. A 
dog’s breakfast, as politicians say ; something for every 
taste and nothing good nor fresh. Yet ‘ Precious 
Porcelain ’ has in it a vitality—arrogant and coarse, if 
you like, but ebullient—that redeems many of its 
defects. It is not fumbled; it explodes. The characters 
move with substance amid the vapours of the plot. The 
language has an almost abominable pertinence. If Mr. 
Bell could catch himself in one of his quieter moments, 
and take himself into a corner, and work out what it 
was that he wanted to do, there is every probability 
that he would succeed in doing it. 

A certain haziness, whether of intention or of execu- 
tion, dims ‘ The Land of Nod’ also, though no less 
excellent a craftsman and esteemed a writer than Mr. 
Vachell is responsible for it. A plot concerning inherited 
madness and clairvoyance juts with too crude an angu- 
larity from its tranquil setting of young love, maternal 
devotion, the slow growth of pleasing children. Well, 
Mr. Vachell was presented with the plot, and I think it 
went to the wrong address. There is nothing sinister 
about Mr. Vachell. The rest is winning. Mitchie in 
particular is to be praised. There are not too many 
deserving spinsters in English fiction, spinsters who can 
be ugly without grotesquerie, sardonic without rude- 
ness, and likeable without sentimentality. Of the few, 
Mitchie is pre-eminently dear. And Mary is a dull, nice 
gentlewoman whom Mr. Vachell has sketched in a 
suitably grey tint. A very decent book, but not one of 
this author’s best or most amusing or most solid. 

Mr. Campbell has one of those styles that yap at 
your heels. ‘‘ Midnight! The end of the world! How 
to celebrate it? Lights out and fox trots! Constance 
had something more daring. They must all ‘ ride to 
the end of the world’ in automobiles. What a pun! 
The witty creature.”” But he has humour and sympathy 
as well, and Sadie, the negro servant girl, who bril- 
liantly emerges into the limelight and prudently with- 
draws from it is a real comic creation, The innocence 
that enfolds her in her passage through some con- 
scious and more unconscious criminality is never spoilt. 
She is savage, not child, not animal, but savage, 
descended from another than Eve, and her mouth has 
never tasted, never will, the fruit of the forbidden tree. 
A pity that the gay creative spirit informing ‘ Black 
Sadie ’ was not assisted by some sense of words’ value. 
As an American Mr. Campbell may be excused for 
jazzing the English language, but he need not put it 
through the mincing machine. 

Mr. G. A. Birmingham is true to his own tradition of 
broad leisurely fun. As always, one feels that a slightly 
stronger plot and a less diffuse dialogue would have 
been desirable, and equally as always one feels that is 
the sort of entertainment that nobody else could give, 
that nobody but would be poorer for missing. Here, 
in ‘ Fed Up,’ we have two uninterested candidates at 
a general election, Mr. Beauchamp (Cheerful Charlie) 
Conservative and Mr. Boyd (Big Peter) Labour, and the 
accident that enables them to disappear together with 
some hope of eluding pursuit or even suspicion till after 
the poll. Boyd, I should add, is Irish, and the West 
of Ireland is the asylum of the eloping two. Some 


shrewd and some cheap satire is blended with the 
farce, 
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GREAT DAYS! 


Men and Memories: Recollections of William 
Rothenstein (1872-1900). With 48 full-page 
plates. Faber and Faber. ais. 


FS ela generally make good writers. Few 
artists, however, have had a more interesting 
epoch, a wider circle of various colleagues, a better 
cultivated memory, a simpler heart, a more humorous 
skill in literary portraiture, a richer scene (between the 
Parisian Latin Quarter and the Chelsea of the eighteen- 
nineties) than William Rothenstein. A whole artistic 
period is enshrined in his pages, and this magnificent 
book (for the publishers and the famous University 
Press of Cambridge have nobly risen to the occasion) 
quietly takes its place as one of the three chief auto- 
biographies of its time, a classic source for future 
historians of its epoch. The other two authorities, 
of different but parallel literary skill, are Mr. W. B. 
Yeats’s ‘ The Trembling of the Veil’ and Mr. George 
Moore’s ‘ Hail and Farewell’; but William Rothen- 
stein is the simplest and the least specialized of these 
three talents, and he has cast his net to rope in much 
more than the set that Mr. Yeats once called ‘‘ the 
tragic generation.’’ Sir William, moreover, should 
have a peculiar salute here, for he was once himself 
a SaturDAY REviEWER. The subject of one of his 
best collotype plates is the Cover of the Saturpay 
Supplement for Christmas, 1896, a supplement that 
the Editor had entrusted to Rothenstein : 
(Harris) rashly asked me to edit a Christmas supple- 
ment of the Saturpay Review. The Pageant had 
shown me the way, and I readily accepted the task. 
This number, now very rare, is memorable in that it con- 
tained the first reproduction of a fan by Conder. 
The contributors, artists and writers, were: Rossetti, 
Watts, Legros, Max, Gainsborough, Will himself; and 
Hardy, Max Beerbohm again, Kipling, Bret Harte, 
Frank Harris, Cunningham Graham, John Oliver 
Hobbes, H. F. Horne and John Davidson! No 
wonder, dear reader, you find us giving you our best 
when you (and we) recall that galaxy of talent ! Such 
a tradition is an inspiration in itself. 
When Rothenstein had thus turned editor for a 
famous issue of the SaturDay, he was only twenty- 
four years old. The remaining enterprises of his hot 
and fiery youth can be imagined, but the story is no 
series of magnificent flashes in the pan, It is rather 
that of a brazier of burning coal, steadily and quietly 
converting its opportunities into light and, almost 
unconsciously, warming all in its neighbourhood. 
Rothenstein was a Bradford boy, brought up in the 
genial shadow of his father’s warehouse, and both at 
home and at school searching out his proper food 
and refusing to be drawn away from an inner, scarcely 
yet understood, artistic instinct. He was not a bookish 
boy but a drawing one, and, after news of the art- 
school that the astute-Herkomer (who was fond of 
showing his ‘‘ hand of success’’ to bewildered 
visitors) was then conducting at Bushey had fired his 
imagination, the young Will translated himself to 
London and the Slade, tasted the old curiosity shops 
and the crooked by-ways round the now vanished Clare 
Market, felt the then potent attraction of Whitechapel, 
before, under the inspiration of Legros, the local 
genius of Gower Street, he passed to Paris and 
installed himself at Julian’s famous Academy, There 
began the work and the friendships with many since 
familiar artists; the long series of portraits, started 
when Max was an undergraduate at Oxford and after- 
wards continued in London: work and friendships of 
which all of us have heard. 

Do not suppose, however, that this story is a string 
of names, a collection of anecdotes, a mere jumble 
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of catchpenny bits. The story transcends t ; 
which is dissolved into it by prose, the slow aa 
rhythm of which an author by profession might en 
Bradford is no less important in the picture than the 
rue des Beaux Arts, the unknown man who enriched 
some moment, than Fantin or Wilde, Rodin, George 
'Moore or Watts, or Whistler. For example : 


Ten minutes’ walk [from Bradford] took one into the 
open country. No hedges separated the fields, only rough 
walls. . . . The farmhouses and barns were austere in 
character, stone-built and stone-roofed, with stone-fi 
yards in front. The stone for these, and for the w 
came from neighbouring quarries, still worked with sj 
derricks, like the Romans used. . . . A deserted old quarry 
not more than fifteen minutes’ walk from our home, was 
a favourite playground. It lay off a path, a hundred 
yards from a canal, among black and stunted trees; there 
hung about it that haunted atmosphere peculiar to places 
where men have once been quick and busy, but which, 
long deserted, are slowly readopted by the old earth. To 
climb among the ledges of these old quarries within sight 
of the canal, with its locks and bridges and painted barges, 
was like climbing among cliffs and rocks by the sea. 


That is writing. There is an imagination, a brain, 
and an ear behind sentences of that quality. The 
simple, quiet rhythm, painting the picture as it winds 
along, has a literary likeness to its author’s brush 
or pencil-portraits: a similar simplicity, directness, 
a similar absence of staccato, a similar responsiveness 
to humanity and nature, dead or alive. The mind, 
too, behind the pen or pencil can be whimsical, witty 
and shrewd, as when Rothenstein observes: “| 
admired Shaw for one thing especially—he did not 
wait until he was famous to behave like a great man.” 
Is not this, too, a lineless drawing in words: 
‘* Cunningham Graham, a thorn in the side of the 
House of Commons . . . was one of the most pictur- 
esque and picaresque figures of the day . . . twirling 
his moustaches, and holding his handsome person 
proudly erect, he would stride into the room with the 
swagger of a gaucho, and the elegance of a swords- 
man.”’ Again, the undertaker’s frock-coat beneath 
which Pater hid his errant soul seems to be blown 
aside by a little gust of humour as we read that 
‘* guarded in his talk, careful in expressing his own 
opinions, he was an adept at inviting indiscretions 
from his guests.’’ There is, among the collotype 
illustrations, a portrait of the younger Frank Harris 
which (eyes of a later day can see) is so like as 
to be libellous! No wonder the sitter returned it: 
scarcely our English Maupassant’s ideal of himself, 
for an innocent Maupassant-drawing may not please 
a writer with Maupassant’s calculating scalpel. Such 
touches and asides are too many to glean. There are, 
also, original documents in this life-story. 

Max is one of its heroes, with the extracts from his 
lemon-like letters, the many tart sayings from his 
talk, and yet, in the end, it is rather, so genial is 
the teller, a young man with yellow gloves that we 
are thinking of than a young man with a withering 
wit. Max was beginning his cartoons of Oxford 
celebrities at the time when Rothenstein was also in 
quest of sitters there. Mr. Grant Richards with his 
‘* sartorial ambitions ’’ must have been in his element 
then! Publishers with sartorial ambitions are too 
rare not to be respected. There is also fresh news 
of Conder, whose art was a riot of delicate shades 
and who decorated two rooms for Sir Edmund Davis 
and his sister; fresh news of Wilde, with more letters 
and sayings, and a welcome glimpse of his unfortunate 
wife. To chronicle all these additions to our know- 
ledge would require a tall column of references. Of 
the Paris time there is the same generous measufe. 
We enter la vie de Bohéme not through the pages 
of fiction, conducted by Mirger or escorted by du 
Maurier, but in the daily work of a genuine artist 
who made his home and earned his livelihood there. 
It is a rich record, often beautifully and always 
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sincerely told. Among the many allusions to unknown, | democracy in an illiterate country can only result in 


once known, or to not yet discovered notabilities, I 
will pick out one: as a sample. People who knew 
well the late E. P. Warren, that remarkable man with 
uncommon aims who collected Greek antiquities at 
Lewes House, often wondered who would be the first 
memoir-writer to make a mention of him. William 
Rothenstein has now that honour, and this, perchance, 
will add, one day, a further laurel to his crown. The 
elusive Leonard Smithers and the disappointed Dal 
Young are also mentioned here. 

With the half not said, I have come to the end 
of my tether, but Sir William, I hope, has a second 
yolume in reserve. Not often does an artist make a 
reputation in two arts; not often does he break into 
a new medium, late in life, with this distinction. As 
a nal revelation, as the chronicle of an epoch, 
as a finely planned and written book, ‘ Men and 
Memories’ is an achievement. The printing, the 
beautiful paper, are worthy of the text. If only the 
initial capitals at the start of each chapter had been 
twice their present size, there would have been no sign 
of timidity to mar the pages’ decorative quality. In 
content and in appearance it will be a collector’s and 
a student’s hunting-ground. The book, moreover, 
illustrates one secret of the best autobiographies: to 
write more about other people than oneself. 

OsBERT BURDETT 


IMPERIALISM 


New Imperial Ideals: A Plea for Dominion 
Influence on the Dependent Empire. By 
Robert Stokes. With an Introduction by 
Lord Lloyd. Murray. tos. 6d. 


UBLISHED while the Imperial Conference was 
sitting, this book can now be commended as an 
excellent commentary in advance upon the recent 
proceedings. What Mr. Stokes terms the “ official 
theory ’’ of the new constitutional system he shows 
to be unworkable, and only to disguise a steady drift 
towards dissolution. As he points out, the new 
Commonwealth ‘‘ cannot co-operate without organs 
for that purpose,’’ and it has failed to evolve any. 
There remains only the Crown, which he rightly 
describes as a symbol rather than an organ. One may 
add that in the light of the recent Report and the Aus- 
tralian appointment, the Crown is already seen as a 
symbol in duplicate for each part of the Commonwealth 
tather than single and common to the whole. 

The ‘‘ new Imperial ideals,’’ tabulated under five 
heads in the Introduction, may be condensed into two. 
The first is that the Imperial Conference should 
“become a permanent instead of an intermittent 
body,” to be equipped with standing committees for 
various purposes, and to be responsible for ultimately 
advising the King whenever he gets conflicting advice 
from two of his separate governments. The second 
is that the Dominions should share with Britain the 
responsibility of governing the Crown Colonies and 
Dependencies, pending the time when these, singly or 
in groups, may qualify for equal partnership in the 
Imperial Conference. Personally I am bound to 
welcome such ‘‘ new ideals ’’ with a sad satisfaction : 
sad, to think that after all my own advocacy of the 
first, and originally the second also, in several books 
and uncounted articles since 1905, they can still be 
propounded as ‘‘ new’: satisfactory, however, to 
find that a modern inquirer, whose work reflects exten- 
sive travelling and first-hand study, has come 
independently to the same ideas twenty years later. 
But the bulk of the book is devoted to discussion of 
the principles which guide our administration in India 
and the Colonies, especially ‘‘ trusteeship”’ and 
“indirect rule.’’ Here, again, with the Indian Con- 
ference sitting, one finds a timely commentary; 
especially the warning that any attempt to set up 


a bad form of oligarchy. 

The author’s proposal to associate the Dominions 
with the government of the Dependencies is based upon 
two ideas. Economically, he argues, it should be of 
mutual benefit, because the growth of Dominion indus- 
tries will require more and more raw materials from 
the tropics; while Dominion experience in the develop- 
ment of new territories should stimulate the official 
initiative. But beyond all that, he sees in this associa- 
tion the means of reuniting the British Empire 
proper with the recently detached ‘‘ British Common- 
wealth of Nations,’’ by the spiritual bond of a sacred 
trust to be administered in common. 

This last was an early ideal of my own,* which I 
have since tacitly discarded. My suggestion that 
Australia and New Zealand might some day assume 
control of adjacent islands, especially. New Guinea, 
has to some extent already been fulfilled. But my 
main proposal for associating the Dominions was that 
we should invite a large accession of Rhodes scholars 
(then a new foundation) to the I.C.S. and Colonial 
services. Mr. Stokes’s plan is much more ambitious, 
being nothing less than to transfer the responsibilities 
of the Colonial Office from the British Parliament to 
the Imperial Conference. That seems politically 
impossible. But apart from any question of method 
the whole idea is, I fear, intrinsically unsound. Owing 
to’ the colour-bar policy of the Dominions, the Asiatic 
and African peoples now under British rule strongly 
resent the suggestion that we should admit Dominion 
influence in any degree. This is one of the rocks which 
has wrecked former proposals of Imperial Federation, 
when it was suggested that India and the Colonies 
should be transferred to the care of an Empire Parlia- 
ment. In any case, could you really expect ‘‘ the 


* Cf. ‘ Studies in Colonial Nationalism.’ 1905. ch. 13.’ 
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Dominions ’—a phrase implying the mass of their 
individual citizens—to take any practical interest in 
the day-to-day work, or even the larger problems, 
of distant Colonial administration, just because their 
governments were officially connected with it? In 
England itself the electorate has always been 
notoriously indifferent. Except in times of crisis, like 
the present, an Indian or Colonial debate empties the 
House of Commons. It might empty the Lords but 
for the presence there of so many ex-proconsuls. 
To-day the popular Press reflects the real modern 
interests created by public education, and the tasks 
of trusteeship find scant room except when something 
sensational happens. No: it is a delusion to imagine 
that an Imperial responsibility, which may profoundly 
influence the lives and thoughts of the few families 
actually engaged in it, together with a handful of 
‘* intelligentsia,” can ever really affect the mentality 
of ‘‘ the people.’’ As Thucydides said, a democracy 
cannot govern an Empire. It can only hold an Empire 
by forgetting its fallacious slogans—‘‘ majority rule,’’ 
** one vote one value,’’ ‘‘ equal opportunity,’’ etc.— 
and leaving the government to those who understand 
the conditions. 

For practical purposes, therefore, I think the more 
valuable part of this book is the first and shorter, 
which dissects the system of the Imperial Conference. 
Here the obstacle to progress is the lack of motive to 
create the essential organs of co-operation. Empire 
idealism has quite failed to do it; and as yet Dominion 
nationalism shrinks from the responsibility. When 
the author suggests (p. go) that Canada should take 
over the Embassy at Washington—incidentally another 
of my own notionst—he seems unaware that this 
possibility was virtually agreed in 1919, Sir Robert 
Borden being then Prime Minister, only to be flatly 
rejected later by Mr. MacKenzie King.{ Mr. Stokes 
recognizes the value of preferential trade ‘‘ as a basis.’’ 
Therein lies the only possible source of driving power 
to organize the Imperial Conference—when we come 
down to realities. 


RICHARD JEBB 


THE APPROACH TO HISTORY 


By L. Cecil Smith 
H. Dickinson. Rivingtons. 


An Introductory History. 
and L. A. 
3s. 6d 


HE name of the late Lionel Dickinson of Colet 

Court will be unfamiliar to most readers of the 
Saturpay Review. Had he lived to the normal span, he 
would certainly have become widely known as a really 
great teacher of little boys. He died prematurely at 
forty-one, when he had not done more than securely 
establish his position, and this book, published in the 
last week of his life, is in some sense both his memorial 
and his legacy. His colleague and headmaster, Mr. 
Cecil Smith, explains in an independent preface that, 
coming to Preparatory School work after twenty years’ 
experience of teaching history to elder boys, he felt 
the need of an introductory text-book composed 
according to ‘‘ three basic principles ’—simplicity, the 
introduction of wide views and of General History, 
whenever convenient, and avoidance of partial 
generalization.’’ Middle-aged readers with a vague 
recollection of the jumble of names and dates which 
formed the staple of elementary history when they were 
young, will approve of Mr. Smith’s wisdom in placing 
simplicity first among his desiderata. As to its 
attainment, Mr. Smith notes ‘‘ the difficulty involved 
in making oneself intelligible ’’ and goes on: “‘ for this 
I trust to my colleague, with his far longer experience 
of Preparatory School work.’ These words sufficiently 


+ Cf. ‘ The Britannic Question.’ 1913. pp. 183-4. 
{ Cf. ‘The Empire in Eclipse.’ 1925. pp. 63-65. 


Vv. MORTON “in, Church 


indicate the nature and importance of Mr. Dickinson’s 
contribution to the book. ' 

It will be observed that the ideal aimed at is high— 
how high perhaps only those who have themselves 
attempted to write or teach History can properly 
appreciate. Nevertheless, the level of attainment is quite 
remarkable. The following passage, taken from the 
account of Edward I’s reign, will serve to show how it is 
possible to make the beginnings of our constitutional 
development perfectly clear to a child’s mind without 
any sacrifice of truth for clearness’ sake : 

During his reign Edward had trouble both with the 
Church and with the barons. The trouble, as usual, 
was on the subject of taxation. Not only were the wars 
against Wales and Scotland expensive, but the govern. 
ment of the country cost more money than had been the 
case in the past. As the government improved and new 
laws were made, the expenses of the country increased 
and more money had to be raised from the people. Good 
government, like most other things, must be paid for, 
The people, however, did not understand this and were 
angry when they had to pay more taxes. 

So, too, the miscellaneous details of the Hundred Years 
War are at once put into shape by the little introductory 
paragraph which explains that it was fought to settle 
two questions—whether the French could drive the 
English out of France, and who should command the 
sea. And among the notes intended for rather older 
children is an illuminating little item for which most 
grown-ups will be grateful : 

The English long-bow became the most accurate and 
rapid weapon known in war until the modern rifle; it 
was far superior to the musket, which was used as late as 
the eighteenth century, but arrows could not pierce 
armour so well as musket-bullets, and thus the long-bow 
ceased to be used seriously after the fifteenth century. 
The chapter divisions are for the most part according 

to reigns—a wise arrangement, for there can be no 
doubt that children best approach ideas via persons. 
The line between what is, none too accurately, called 
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“ ancient ’’ and “* modern ’’ history is drawn not, as in 
most text books, at the accession of Henry VII but 
at the accession of William III, because it was only then 
that the choice between monarchical and parliamentary 
rnment was definitely made. The somewhat 
harsh estimate of Cromwell and the relatively favour- 
able view of Charles II are details significant of the 
e in historical outlook since late Victorian times. 
I would venture to commend this little book to the 
parents of young children. Being themselves able 
to remember what the world was like before the war 
and aware that they are now living in a different epoch, 
they must be anxious that their sons shall grow up to 
reciate present conditions in perspective, with some 
real knowledge of England and of what she has been. 
They will learn here how to give proper answers to a 
child’s questions. What really matters, and why it 
matters, is set out with a precision of thought and a 
limpidity of phrase unequalled by any other elementary 
text-book known to me. HAROLD STANNARD 


VON SEECKT ON NEW GERMANY 


Wege deutscher Aussenpolitik. By Generaloberst 
von Seeckt. Quelle and Meyer. 1 rm. 


HIS treatise by the founder of Germany’s new 

army is of the greatest value to students of 
present-day European political problems. General von 
Seeckt has the gift of saying more in a few sentences 
than the average politician in long and involved 
chapters, and his little book on foreign policy presents 
the German case, as seen from the German angle, 
precisely and concisely. 

The General belongs to one of the Parliamentary 
parties supporting the present Government. It is 
therefore interesting to note that his views on the 
conduct of foreign policy coincide in many respects 
with those held by the Nationalist opposition. This 
astute observer finds small cause for satisfaction in 
his survey. In his opinion foreign policy can only 
be based on power, and Germany, virtually disarmed 
by the provisions of the Treaty of Versailles, is not 
in a position to back her legitimate aspirations by 
adequate military or economic force. At the same 
time he believes that Germany could not be attacked 
without serious risk to the aggressor. In view of 
many recent attempts to further a Franco-German 
rapprochement and to diminish the tension between 
Germany and Poland, it is depressing to hear the dis- 
tinguished soldier’s opinion that sincere co-operation 
between France and Germany appears improbable and 
that a reconciliation with Poland is out of the question. 

Von Seeckt shares the view, prevalent in Germany, 
that Britain is forced to acknowledge French 
supremacy on the Continent; a further weakening of 
Germany would not be welcomed in England, but, at 
the same time, it is highly improbable that the British 
would adopt an active policy aiming at the rehabili- 
tation of German power. The author lays stress on 
the community of interest between Russia and 

any owing to their common hostility to Poland. 
Although Germany is seriously menaced by Bolshevist 
propaganda and by the industrial policy of the Soviet, 
he considers that she is forced to keep in touch with 
Russia in order to avoid becoming completely depen- 
dent on the western Powers. Italy is the only 
European power interested in a revival of German 
strength. 

Von Seeckt’s recommendations concerning the lines 
German foreign policy should follow in the immediate 
future are all the more interesting as he is a member 
of the Deutsche Volkspartei, the party of the late 
Dr. Stresemann and of Herr Curtius, the present 
Foreign Minister. In his opinion the present import- 
ance of the League of Nations is small, its future 
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value problematical. He considers it significant that 
none of the great political events of recent years took 
place at Geneva. The League has proved a complete 
failure in dealing with such subjects as were specific- 
ally reserved for its jurisdiction : mandates, minorities, 
disarmament. 

In Germany the question now arises whether she 
will in future fare better inside or outside the League. 
The author holds that his country would gain by being 
outside. Germany’s defection would react most 
unfavourably on the prestige of Geneva; should Italy 
decide to follow the German example, the position of 
the League of Nations might become catastrophic. 
_ The revision of the Young Plan, he holds, must be 
demanded without further delay and this revision 
should be effected by direct negotiations with 
the creditor countries. A correction of Germany’s 
eastern frontiers is likewise a matter of first-rate 
importance. The author insists that Germany’s 
determination not to accept the present situation in 
her eastern provinces as final must be voiced on every 
possible occasion. 


THE BRONTE CULT AGAIN 


The Bronté Sisters. 
Romieu. 
Skeffington. 12s, 6d. 


ORTUNE smiled grimly on the Bronté sisters 


By Emilie and Georges 


when she cast their lives into a mould of barren 


moors and ‘ Wuthering Heights.’ But for her fore- 
sight, Currer, Ellis and Acton Bell would never have 
seen the light of day. And yet Georges and Emilie 
Romieu use the emotionalism of the French language 
to wring our hearts with intimate pictures, consis- 
tently overpainted, of the motherless childhood, the 
brother a drunkard at the age of 18,-and the two 
baby sisters dying of cold and hunger in a female 
Dotheboys Hall. These too sympathetic and rather 
stickily sentimental French writers begrudge the sisters 
the very influences which alone made it possible for 
three inexperienced and rather plain young women 
to write novels that will probably live for ever. We 
are asked to pity them for their loneliness, for the 
lack of lovers and for the substitutes who were fig- 
ments of their imagination; but cannot their bio- 
graphers realize that it was precisely these influences 
which made it possible for them to write such novels 
as ‘ Jane Eyre’ and ‘ Wuthering Heights ’? 


‘ Jane Eyre’ breathes avowals of passion such as” 


no young girl in love would ever have dreamt of 
saying or thinking. This and the other novels are, 
in fact, merely the imaginations and inspirations of 
three inexperienced and sex-starved young women. 
They faithfully reproduce all the hopes and fears of 
the three authors, but no actual personal experiences. 
Charlotte, the most human of the three, felt a con- 
suming passion for a man who never even realized 
the love he had evoked and who most certainly never 
reciprocated her feelings. 

Take away the barren moor, the love-starved child- 
hood, the cold parsonage, those brief unhappy 
sojournings as underpaid governesses in _ hostile 
environments, and you kill Currer and Ellis and Acton. 
These three women—the two who died need not con- 
cern us and they are only dragged in to colour the 
picture—were tragic figures with a strange intellec- 
tuality and perspicacity for women living at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, and they parti- 
cipated in a drama that was to make them famous, 
but they were not really women of great genius. The 
simple truths, the stark and dreary outlook of the 
novels, caused a furore at the time they were written, 
but misplaced pity has since formed a Bronté cult 
saturated with sentiment over the lonely, unhappy 
lives which were lonely by choice, for these strange 


Translated by Roberts Tapley. - 


contradictory creatures actually revelled in Haworth 
and its bleakness, the dissipations of a young ne’er. 
do-well and the apparent selfishness of a cultured 
and reserved old man. 


MEDIEVAL VERSE 


Twenty-one Medieval Latin Poems. Edited with 
translations by Edward J. Martin. Scholartis 
Press. 16s. 


HIS attractive book, which appears in a limited 

edition, is a tribute to the recent renewal of 
interest in the medieval lyric, sacred and secular. 
On the sacred side the hymns of the period have 
been well studied; Trench’s collection goes back to 
the ‘fifties. But the secular, with its free criticism 
of an uneasy world like our own and the naturalness 
of a language near current speech, has so far attracted 
few translators. Dr. Martin has done well in pointing 
out the books available for study. He does not note, 
however, that an _ indispensable text like the 
‘Carmina Burana’ is to be got only in a foreign 
edition and that the ‘ Wine, Women and Song’ of 
Symonds (1884), which has merit as a pioneer effort, 
is now a rare and expensive book. 

Dr. Martin shows considerable ingenuity and 
resource in his versions. The free flow and easy 
rhymes of the Goliards are harder to render than 
the new hand might suppose. The handicap is not 
so much that our young poets lack the essential spirit, 
though to-day they may be wandering tramps rather 
than vagrant scholars: it is that English is sadly 
deficient in rhymes. Take, for instance : 

O Fortuna, 

velut Luna, 
a rhyme from the ‘ Carmina’ that sticks in one’s 
head; how is it to be Englished with equal simplicity? 
Dr. Martin tells us that ‘‘ the Renaissance was not 


THE SHADOW OF THE KNIFE 


403,141 EXPERIMENTS on Living 
Animals were performed during 1929 


Donations in aid of our work will be gratefully received 
by the Secretary of the Society. 


LONDON AND PROVINCIAL 
Anti-Vivisection Society 


(The oldest-established Society for the Abolition of Vivisection) 
Offices: 76 VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1 
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frigidly classical,” but the facetie of that period, 
to judge from a recent perusal of three volumes of 
them, are nothing like so lively as the medieval 
verses. The Latin in the style of Ovid and Martial 
which won our own Thomas More a reputation on 
the Continent has lost what sparkle and point it once 
had. But the arch-poet of the tavern, which Symonds 
jin an unusual lapse made into a ‘“ public-house,’’ 
remains one of the immortal lyrists of the world. He 
jis cosmopolitan and does not date; he is with Shake- 
speare’s Sir Toby pleading for cakes and ale; and he 
defies the virtuous to cast the first stone. 
VERNON RENDALL 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The German Submarine War, 1914-1918. By 
M. Prendergast and R. H. Gibson. Con- 
stable. 36s. 


THIS interesting summary of the purely submarine 
aspect of the German Naval activities during the Great 
War reveals clearly the early failure, and final success, 
of the methods employed by the Allies. The employ- 
ment of submarines by the Germans as a strategical 
weapon is fully and ably described, but the tactics used 
in attack is not touched on. This is peculiar, for the 
majority of books dealing with naval warfare devote 
most of their space to the tactics employed in battle, 
and but little to strategy. 

The history of a number of the German submarines, 
with that of the more distinguished or notorious 
captains, is traced through the book; but the reader is 
sometimes confused by a continual mention of the 
individual numbers of submarines and the names of 
their commanding officers, which is not really 
necessary. The description of the difference, however, 
between the various types of submarine and the 
services upon which they were employed necessitates 
the inclusion of a certain amount of quotation of the 
numbers which they bore. It is a pity that a redun- 
dance of descriptive adjectives, in some cases, spoils 
the vividness with which the stories of the loss of some 
of the more notable ships by submarine attack, and of 
the submarines themselves, are recounted. Most of 
this has, of course, been told before and, though not 
entirely necessary in the tale the authors have to tell, 
is not out of place and does not detract from the value 
of a book whose illustrations, maps and appendices (one 
of which contains an interesting history of German 
submarine design) help to ensure for it a place on the 


shelves of every library containing works on Naval 
Warfare. 


Great English Short Stories. Edited by L. 
Melville and R. Hargreaves. Harrap. 8s. 6d. 
Treasures of Modern Prose—Modern Short 
Stories. University of London Press. 2s. 
A Modern Galaxy. Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.00. 
OF late years omnibus books have come into fashion 
and come to stay. Lovers of short stories can now 
satiate themselves with three new volumes containing 
many and varied examples, some new, some old. The 
editors of ‘ Great English Short Stories ’ have concen- 
trated attention on tracing the development of the 
English story from Defoe and Swift right down to 
contemporary writers such as Conrad, Jacobs, H. G. 
Wells, Pett Ridge, Galsworthy, ‘‘ Saki,” Aldous 
Huxley, and many others, The book is good value for 
the money. The ‘ Treasuries of Modern Prose ’ offer 
quality rather than quantity, and old friends rather 
than new in John Buchan, O. Henry and A. E. W. 
Mason. Mr. Buchan figures again in ‘ A Modern 


Galaxy,’ a collection from an American firm who have 

chosen short stories by writers who have been excep- 

tionally successful with full-length novels. These 

ar Ronald Pertwee, Rafael Sabatini and Harold 
icolson. 


BE THE WEATHER 
FOUL OR FAIR, 


the resources of the 


SHIPWRECKED 
MARINERS’ 


Society are daily called upon for help not only to 
shipwrecked men, but to many widows and orphans 
of fishermen and sailors, and to aged and distressed 
seafarers. Funds needed to carry on the work, 


WILL YOU HELP? 


Patron: H.M. THE KING. 
President: His Grace tus Duxs or Montross. 
Bankers: Wuutams Deacon’s Bank, Lrp. 
Secretary: G. E, MAUDE, Esg. 


CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, S.W.1. 


Books 


BOOKS.—100,000 in Stock on all subjects. Please 
state wants and ask for Catalogue. Below are a few 
very special bargains new as published and post free 
for cash. 

Witchcraft and the Black Art by J. W. Wickwar. 8s. 6d. for 4s. 

From Hobo to Cannibal King by C. J. Thornhill. 18s. for 8s. 6d. 

Man and His Becoming according to the Vedanta by Guenon, 
translated by Whitby. 10s. 6d. for 6s. 

Famous Curses by Elliott. 18s. for 9s. 6d. 

Faust, with Coloured Plates, by Willy Pogany. 21s. for 7s. 6d. 


Flaubert’s Salambo. Illustrated and Decorated by Mahlon Blaine. 
Enclosed in a case. 21s. for 9s, 6d. 


The Coaching Era by Violet Wilson, with 165 illustrations from 
Old Pictures and Prints. 12s. 6d. for 7s. 

Biographical Dictionary of Old English Music by Jeffrey Pulver. 
1927. 25s. for 10s. 6d. : 

Sir Richard Burton’s Tales from the Gulistran. 1928. 10s. 6d. 
for 5s. 6d. Curious illus. 


Amusements. Serious and Comical and other Works by Tom 
Brown. Illus. with reproductions of 16 contemporary 
engravings, 1927. 25s. for 12s, 


Dostoevsky: The Man and his Work by Julius Meier-Graeffe. 
1928. 25s. for 10s. 6d. 


A Dickens Dictionary by A. J. Philip and W. Laurence Gadd. 
1928, 21s. for 9s. 6d. 

D. H. Lawrence. Mornings in Mexico, 1927. 7s, 6d. for 4s. 

D. H. Lawrence and M. L. Skinner, The Boy in the Bush. 
1924. 7s, 6d. for 4s. 


Memoirs of the F with an introduction by D. H. 
Lawrence. 1924. 7s. 6d. for 4s. 


D. H. Lawrence. The Lost Girl. 1925. Ys, for 4s. 


Love Smugglers and Naval Heroes by L. B. Behrens. Illus. 
1929. 7s, 6d. for 3s. 6d. 


BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Greviie Wortntnotow) 
14 & 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
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ART NOTES 
THREE GALLERIES 


By ADRIAN Bury 


HE exhibition of old and modern water-colours at 
the Agnew Galleries is an important event, 
because it contains forty-five pictures by Thomas 
Girtin, one of the great masters of landscape painting. 
Girtin died young, and his work is necessarily 
limited, but in the brief years allotted to him he painted 
several masterpieces which influenced his contem- 
poraries and became classics upon which some of the 
best water-colours have been founded, He was a con- 
summate draughtsman and a sensitive designer, and 
among the first artists to appreciate the importance of 
atmosphere. 

If we look closely at ‘ Lincoln Cathedral,’ we see a 
wonderful realization of architectural facts combined 
with lucid colour and truthful tone and, in spite of its 
elaboration of detail, the picture is a complete harmony 
without one discordant note. Some of the best work of 
Turner is predicted in this marvellous document, because 
they both had the same eye and the same passion for 
the beauty of buildings. Girtin was a hard worker, and 
we need only glance at such pictures as the ‘ Interior 
of St. Albans Cathedral’ and ‘ St. Paul’s Cathedral 
from St. Martin’s le Grand ’ for proof of his capacity to 
labour until he had extracted the very essence of the 
subject, but he had also the gift of making everything 
interesting. The latter picture, particularly with its 
horses, wagon, man on a donkey and other passengers 
arouses the same enthusiasm in us as it did in the artist. 

Of the modern water-colours, the work of Mr, Wilson 
Steer, Mr. Cheston and Mr. Connard survive the test 
of comparison with the old masters. Mr. Steer’s perfect 
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of a lifetime of observation, crystallized with supreme 
technical ability. Mr. Cheston’s ‘ Dover’ has great 
spontaneity and a rare harmony of colour. The tints are 
washed in faultlessly, and atmospherically it is admir- 
able to the least detail. 


ROGER DE LA FRESNAYE 


From the work exhibited at the Lefévre Galleries we 
find it impossible to agree with the foreword that Roger 
de la Fresnaye has become “‘ one of that glorious com- 
pany that includes Seurat and Van Gogh.’ Nobody 
with any claim to a knowledge of art is going to 
take seriously such pictures as ‘ Vie Conjugale’ or 
‘ L’Artillerie.’ These are just clever jokes, but they are 
jokes that do not amuse us. That de la Fresnaye could 
be an artist with an original point of view and a dis- 
tinguished way of handling paint is proved by ‘ Le 
Canal’ and ‘ Village au Bord de la Mer.’ 

We are told again in the foreword that Roger de la 
Fresnaye’s work is ‘‘ among the most exquisite that the 
French school has ever produced.’’ We do not believe 
it from the things exhibited at the Lefévre Galleries, and 
we doubt very much whether anybody else will when 
the world has had time to escape from the futilities of 
certain kinds of modern art. 


MR. WALTER BAYES 


Mr. Walter Bayes’s exhibition at the Goupil Gallery 
is variously interesting. He has great facility as a pen 
draughtsman, but it is a facility which is apt to become 
monotonous. If he would economize his line as he has 
done his ‘‘ Fiacre,’’ his work would be stronger. He 
puts far too much background into most of his pen 
drawings to the detriment of the figures. It is not diffi- 
cult to fill a drawing with a number of pen strokes. 
The difficulty is to leave out what is unnecessary. To 
be able to use the pen as Mr. Bayes does is a consider- 
able gift, but his work would be more effective if he 
could control his hand. 


impression of ‘ Thames Barges, Evening,’ is the result 
5 
The World's 


HALIFAX 


RECORD INCREASE OF BUSINESS 


BUILDING 


Total Assets exceed £70,000,000 


The Directors have great pleasure in submitting to the Members 
the Annual Statement of Accounts, shewing the operations of the 
Society during the financial year ended 31st Jatwary, 1931. 

It is very satisfactory to the Directors to be able to report that, 
notwithstanding the continued depression in trade and i- dustry wh'ch 
has prevailed generally throughout the year, there have been large 
increases in all departments of the Society. 

The following comparison of the business at the end of last year 
—— with figures on the 1st February, 1928, being the date 
of the amalgamation of the Halifax Permanent and the Halifax 


Equitable Building Societies, indicates thow very greatly the 
business of the united Society has progressed in the last three 
years, viz. :— at 
Open Accounts Invested Funds Assets 
Feb. Ist, 1931 438,628 £67,754,810 £70,047,398 
Feb. Ist, 1928 329,224  £45,520,281  £46,981,482 
Increase - 109,404 £22,234,529 £23,065,916 


ASSETS.—The Total Assets at the end of the year amounted 
to £70,047,398, an increase of £10,653,056. 

RESERVE FUND.—The Reserve Fund, after providing for all 
interest and bonus allotted up to the date of the account, stands 
at £2,292,587, being an increase 989. 

INCOME.—The Income for the year, exclusive of investments 
realized, was £34,720,853. 

(8) AGES.—The amount advanced upon new mortgages 
during the year was £16,893,072 2s. 5d., an increase of £4,437,512, 
mainly upon the security of dwellinghouses for the personal 
occupation of the borrower. It is interesting to note that the 
— advanced during the year has averaged over £1,400,000 per 
month. 

The new Borrowers number 29,543, compared with 24,064 in the 
previous year and they now shew an average of only £572 per new 
mortgage completed. The total amount now due upon Mortgages 


HEAD OFFICE: 


Over 360 Branches throughout the Country 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 


to be presented to the Shareholders at the Annual General Meeting of the Society, to be held 
at Halifax, on Monday, the 30th day of March, 1931. 


New Balance Sheet and Full information Fr-e on Application. 


PERMANENT BUILDINGS, 
Lonpon Orrice : 124 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C.2. 


is £52,902,783, an increase during the year of £8,119,398, and the 
total number of Borrowers is 135,405, an increase of 16,845. 

Of this total 79 per cent. are in respect of Mortgages where the 
debt does not exceed £500, and the average amount owing on all 
the Society’s mortgages is only £391 each. The Mortgage Accounts 
are in an entirely satisf; y dition, and there are no properties 


borrowers in the possession of the Society to be reported in the 
statutory Schedule. 


HARE AND DEPOSIT FUNDS.—The amount standing to the 
credit of and Depositors is £67,7' 0, an 
increase of £10,378,066. 


—The gross profits of the year, after payment of all 
Tox, amounted to ‘23,118,830, and after 
providing for all interest due to Depositors and Shareholders up 
to the date of the Account, there remains a surplus profit of 


The Directors recommend that there shall be distributed, in 
addition to the interest of £3 10s. Od. per cent., a bonus of 
£1 10s. Od. per cent. upon the sum standing to the credit of Paid- 
up Shareholders, Class 1; and, in addition to the interest of 
£3 10s. Od. per cent., a bonus of £2 10s. Od. per cent. to the 
subscription Investing Shareholders upon the total amount paid 
by them up to the end of ~ preceding bl 

OUNTS.—The new Accounts 
oan 94,020, compared with $4,701 tn the previous year, and 
the total number of reho!ders and Depositors accounts open at 
the end of the year was 438,628, an increase of 40,947. 

The Directors desire to congratulate the Members upon the 
eminently satisfactory results of the business of the Society in the 
past year. Not only has the Society strengthened its outstanding 
position as by far the largest Society in the World, but its assets 
now amount to more than one-sixth of the total assets of the who'e 
of the Building Societies in the Country. They also take this 

nity to acknowledge their appreciation of the loyal ana 
be <n services given by the Offiicals and Staff. 
ENOCH HILL, President and Managing Director. 


during the year 


HALIFAX 


Telephone No. Temple Bar 1377 
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ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHER'S PRIZE 
The firms whose names are printed on the Competition Coupon 
ofier a Weekly Prize in our Acrostic Competition—a book 
reviewed, at length or briefly, in that issue of the Saturpay 
Review in which the acrostic appears. 


RULES 

1. The book must be chosen when the solution is sent. 

2. It must be published by a firm in the list on the coupon, 
its price must not exceed a guinea, and it must not be one of 
an edition sold only in sets. 

3. The coupon for the week must be enciosed. 

4. Envelopes must be marked “ Acrostic "' and addressed to 
the Acrostic Editor, Sarurpay Review, 9 King Street, London, 

C.2. 

". Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday 
following the date of publication. 

6. Ties will be decided by lot. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 467 
First of our Thirty-fifth Quarter. 
(Cosine Date: First post Thursday, March 19) 
A MonsTER; AND A CunniNG Rocug 
For RAISING SPIRITS ONCE IN FRANCE THE VOGUE. 
Tue First sy Nosopy WAS PUT TO SHAME, 
Tue Last MADE ALL THE CREDULOUS HIS GAME. 


Might ease that cough. You twig the central 1? 
His heart who soon to win a race may try. 

A trick she has to lure us from her nest. 

Your Tyrolese, they say, can do it best. 

Dead language which the learnéd Buddhist knows. 
Curtail the place where Saran’s bones repose. 

Upon the Holy Scriptures throws much light. 
Engaged in warfare and prepared to fight. 

Though hailed as king, he has no right to reign. 
Thus Spaniards call the patron saint of Spain. 


Seen ane 


Solution of Acrostic No. 465 


M 1 The Muse of Astronomy. 

At 2“ A nimble ninepence,’’ the proverb 
says, “‘ is better than a slow shilling.” 

3 The Prince Imperial, son of Napoleon 
A speared by Zulus on June 1, 

« “ Half a loaf is better than no bread.” 

5A family of birds found in the 
warmer parts of Europe, Asia, Africa 
and America. The scarlet ibis is found 
in large flocks in the hottest parts 
of America. It is a very splendid bird. 
The sacred ibis, or white ibis, of Egypt 
is called by the natives Abu Hannes, 
that is Father John. It arrives when 
the inundation of the Nile begins.” 


Acrostic No, 465.—The winner is ‘‘ Clam,” Mr. Anthony 
Gilbert, 6 Henrietta Street, London, W.C.2, who has selected 
as his prize ‘A Richer Dust,’ by Storm Jameson, published 
by Heinemann and reviewed in our columns by H. C. Harwood 
on February 28. Four other competitors named this book, twelve 
chose ‘ Princesses, Ladies and Republicines of the Terror,’ 
eight ‘A Journey to China,’ etc., etc. 


Atso Correct.—Sisyphus. 


One Licut Wronc.—A. de V. Blathwayt, Carlton, N. O. 
Sellam, Peter. 


Two Licuts Wronc.—Bimbo, Boskerris, Mrs. Robt. Brown, 
Miss Carter, Fossil, T. Hartland, Martha, Met, Penelope, St. 
Ives, Stucco. All others more, 


Light 4 baffled 43 solvers; Light 5, 40; Light 6, 26; Light 3, 
= es as 9 and 13, 10; Light 12, 8; Light 7, 2; Lights 2 
and 8, 1. 


A. E.—Your solution of No. 463 seems to have been lost 
in the post; we accept your assurance, however, that it was 
correct. 


To facilitate the checking of Solutions, competitors are 
requested to write them on a HALF-SHEET Of NOTE-PAPER. 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


(EsTp. 1866) 


Chief Offices: BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM 
Summary of the Directors’ Report for the Year 1930 


TOTAL INCOME (excluding the General Branch) amounted to £5,117,305. 


ORDINARY BRANCH.—Premium Income amounted to £1,024,111. The number of policies 
issued during the year was 15,728, assuring £2,518,217 and producing a new Annual Premium 


Income of £129,011. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—Premium Income amounted to £3,089,530. 
GENERAL BRANCH.—Premium Income amounted to £86,952, all of which business was 


re-insured. 


TOTAL FUNDS amounted to £19,243,039, an increase of £1,427,760 over 1929. 
TOTAL CLAIMS PAID DURING THE YEAR in the Life Branches amounted to £1,653,146. 


ORDINARY BRANCH POLICIES in the Immediate Profit Class will again receive a 
_ Reversionary Bonus at the rate of £2 2s. @d. per £100 assured. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH POLICIES becoming claims by death or maturity between 
April lst 1931 and March 31st 1932 will, with certain exceptions, receive additions 
to the sums assured varying from 5 per cent. after 10 years in force, to 20 per cent. 


after 25 years in force. 


J. MURRAY LAING, F.1.A., P.F.A. 
Secretary & Actuary. 


The Company transacts all Classes of Life, Fire, Accident, Motor, Employers’ Liability and 
G Insurances. 


JNO. A. JEFFERSON, F.1.A. 
Chairman & General Manager. 
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THE 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


FTER many months of unparalleled depres- 
Az the Stock Exchange during the past 

fortnight has taken a decided turn for the better. 
There are many factors to explain the change in 
sentiment which has undoubtedly occurred. Primarily 
it is suggested that, as pointed out in these notes 
some few weeks back, the definite turn has come in 
the long period of world depression. Commodities 
generally speaking, have stopped falling and indications 
are not lacking that the convalescent stage has been 
reached in the world’s financial illness. Recovery will 
naturally be slow, as the attack has been a particularly 
protracted and serious one. Nevertheless, it is some- 
thing that the opinion is gaining ground that the 
pendulum has started once more swinging in a favour- 
able direction. The recent Naval Pact reached between 
France and Italy is another factor which has assisted 
the stock markets. During the past year, on several 
occasions, relations between France and Italy appeared 
to be more than unpleasantly strained, and the possi- 
bility of disastrous reactions from this situation could 
not be entirely dismissed. The conclusion of the 
recent agreement, however, emphasized the fact that 
such fears are groundless and should, eliminating 
the possibility of Russia causing a fresh upheaval, 
mean a peaceful Europe at all events for several 
years. Negotiations are said to have been already 
started for the flotation of an Italian loan in France. 
If this materializes, the outward flow of gold from 
Paris’s sterilized stock will begin and is bound to 
bring more favourable trading conditions in its train. 
The significance of these peaceful indications in Europe 
will be appreciated the other side of the Atlantic 
and is likely to lead to European credits being more 
generously secured from New York which, by assisting 
the gold flow back across thé Atlantic, should further 
help the position. 

As for our troubles at home, while the political 
Situation appears as obscure as formerly, the advent 
of the Budget is not looked upon with such alarm 
as was the case a few weeks back. A deficit of 25 
to 30 millions is admittedly lamentable, but it ceases 
to be a serious menace to stock market activity when 
a deficit of 50 millions had been anticipated. Further, 
the opinion is gaining ground that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (whose ill-health is deeply deplored 
in the City and whose recovery, it is hoped, will be 
speedy and complete) is believed to be more inclined 
than heretofore to obtain the necessary funds he will 
require to balance the 1931 Budget by the imposition 
of a revenue tax on imports. 

These factors, coupled with that more optimistic 
feeling which the advent of spring invariably brings 
to the heart of man, explain the better tendency on 
the Stock Exchange last week. It is believed that 
this improvement will continue. There will obviously 
be setbacks; prices will fluctuate; disappointments 
will be experienced. But it is felt that the balance 
should be towards better times, which have been so 


long delayed and which are so anxiously awaited 
and so badly needed. 


EASTERN TELEGRAPH 


Investors seeking a permanent investment showing 
a yield of slightly over 5} per cent. should not over- 
look the Eastern Telegraph 34 per cent. cumulative 
preference stock. The company’s communication busi- 
ness is now carried out by Imperial and International 
Communications Limited, but its income from outside 
investments alone is believed to be more than enough 
to cover the interest on its debenture stock and its 
preference dividend, thus making this preference stock 
a very high-class investment. 
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THOMAS TILLING 


Shareholders in Thomas Tilling Limited have eve 
reason to be satisfied at the excellent showing made 
in their report for 1930, which has recently been 
issued. Net profits show an advance of £50,000 as 
compared with those of the previous year. Share. 
holders are to receive a final dividend and cash bonus 
of 3s., making 5s. for the year, as against 4s. for 
the two preceding years, and, in addition, a bonus of 
one share free for every two shares held is to be 
distributed. 

Tilling shares have been a good market of late in 
anticipation of this report, but, even so, at the present 
price they still constitute a thoroughly sound indus- 
trial investment standing at by no means an over. 
valued level, and for this reason attention is again 
drawn to them. 


ANGLO-NEWFOUNDLAND DEVELOPMENT 

More attention has recently been paid to the shares 
of the Anglo-Newfoundland Development Company. 
This company’s primary asset is its important newsprint 
business, It owns about seventeen square miles of free- 
hold land at Grand Falls, Newfoundland, and possesses 
timber rights over an area of 6,000 square miles of 
leasehold land. At its Grand Falls plant the company 
is engaged in the expenditure out of its own resources 
of approximately 1,500,000 dollars in modernizing this 
plant, which will result in reduction of costs. Its pro- 
duction has already increased from 350 to 410 tons 
daily. The second asset owned by this company is a 
50 per cent. interest in the Buchans Mine, This mine 
is being developed by the American Smelting and Refin- 
ing Company, and is considered likely to rank among 
the world’s greatest base metal mining propositions. 
Anglo-Newfoundland shares prior to the American 
collapse in 1929 were over £8 a share. They can be 
acquired to-day at about a quarter of this price. In view 
of the recent improvement in base metal prices, it is 
felt that these shares are very under-valued at the pre- 
sent level, and, in the circumstances, are believed to 
constitute an extremely attractive lock-up investment 
for future capital appreciation. 


GORDON HOTELS 


Early next month the report of Gordon Hotels 
Limited for the year 1930 will be issued. In view of 
general conditions ruling last year, it is anticipated that 
this will disclose reduced profits. At the same time, it 
is believed that these will not fall below £100,000, and 
that shareholders will receive their usual 5 per cent. 
dividend, although the additional bonus of 1} per cent. 
paid for 1929 is not likely to be forthcoming. This 
5 per cent. dividend shows a yield in the neighbourhood 
of 10 per cent, at the present market price for the £1 
ordinary shares. This company is shortly opening the 
new Dorchester Hotel in Park Lane, and those closely 
connected with the company appear most optimistic as 
to its prospects. These Gordon Hotel ordinary shares 
appear, in their class, well worth locking away for 
future capital appreciation. They show a substantial 
yield meanwhile, 


SAN PAULO COFFEE LOAN 

Last April the public was invited to subscribe to the 
State of San Paulo 7 per cent. Coffee Realization Loan. 
The bonds were offered at 96, and appeared in their class 
an attractive investment. Owing, however, to the diffi- 
cult times through which Brazil passed last year, these 
bonds suffered very serious depreciation. During recent 
weeks there has been some recovery, but despite this 
fact they are still procurable at considerably under their 
issue price. Month by month returns are published of 
the operations of the coffee realization scheme on which 
this loan is secured. These figures make a satisfactory 
showing, and draw attention to the attractions of the 
loan itself, an interesting feature of which lies in the 
fact that every six months one-twentieth of the amount 
outstanding is drawn for at par, Taurus 
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Company Meeting ‘ 
LAW LAND COMPANY 


CONTINUED PROSPERITY 


The Forty-eighth Annual Meeting of the Law Land Co., 
Ltd., was held on March 11 at 30 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 

Colonel Sir T. Courtenay T. Warner, Bt., C.B. (the chair- 
man) said: The report and accounts have been circulated and 
no doubt you have all read them with unusual interest in 
view of the widespread depression and the failure of many 
undertakings to maintain their. dividends. With this state of 
affairs before me it is with more than usual pleasure that I 
am able to-day to direct your attention to the continued pros- 
perity and progress of this undertaking. While your directors 
have been able to lay before you on this occasion a proposal 
for an even larger distribution than in any previous year in 
our history, I do not wish to suggest that, if the present 
depression should continue, it would not at some time before 
jong affect this company. We have also been careful to 
ask only the most reasonable rents for our premises and we 
have done all we can to provide for the requirements and 
comfort of our tenants, thus maintaining the goodwill which 
has done so much to enable us to keep up our revenue during 
the hard times through which we have passed, and, in fact, 
are still passing. 

During the past year, as you know, the quinquennial revalua- 
tion of the properties for rating purposes has taken place. 
Having regard to the general attitude of the Rating Authorities, 
we must, I suppose, be content with the assessments as they 
are fixed, but, in view of the general stagnation of business 
and which is of such long) standing, I think that the values 
based on hypothetical rents are higher than they should be. 
I may say that we have avoided anything in the nature of 
levying premiums, a practice which I am sure could bring 
no lasting benefit to those engaged in a business such as ours. 

During the past year we have reduced our mortgage debt 
by over £20,000, and thus we have added strength and stability 
to our position. Our office property has continued to be extra- 
ordinarily well occupied and the amount of our bad debts for 
rentals of both classes—offices and flats—is practically nil. 


THE NEW VENTURE 


Now we come to our new venture—the site which we took 
over as from June 24 last in Lancaster Place and Savoy 
Street, Strand. I can with every confidence assure you that 
no effort will be spared to make this beautiful site a success, 
and an addition to your properties of which each one of us can 
be justly proud. The building we propose to erect will be 
known as ‘‘ Brettenham House.”” There are to be a number 
ef shops on the pavement level—the upper portions being let 
for office purposes, We have already dealt with a number of 
enquiries both for the shop premises and offices and I am once 
more able to strike a cheerful note with regard to our hopes 
of this venture. 


GENERAL MANAGER’S REMARKS 


Mr. M. E. F. Crealock (General Manager) said that they had 
not had to do quite so much work on their buildings during 
the year under review as in the previous year. Various schemes 
to which he had referred at the last meeting had been com- 
pleted. It was particularly gratifying that no complaints had 
been received regarding their heating installations during the 
recent severe weather. In Sardinia House they were installing 
a “Smith, Major, Stevens’ high-speed lift similar to those 
recently installed in Imperial House. A certain amount of 
reconstruction work was being done to lavatories and entrance 
halls and staircases in their various buildings in order to comply 
with present-day requirements of tenants. 

In view of the fact that some of their tenants had suffered 
a diminution of income as a result of the depressed times, it 
was satisfactory to know that they had re-let with only one 
exception all the accommodation which had had to be vacated 
by tenants for that reason. During 1930 there had been 130 
lettings, of which 72 were renewals. That was particularly 
gratifying as it showed the good relations existing between their 
tenants and themselves. He would like to take that oppor- 
tunity of paying a tribute to the whole of the staff for their 
loyal services and hard work. (Applause.) 

With reference to the new building he was pleased to state 
that as far as possible they were using British materials in 
it and they were continuing their policy of engaging the staff 
for the building from the Brigade of Guards Employment 
Bureau. As stokers for their furnaces they were, as hitherto, 
employing ex-naval men. 

_ He would like to mention the fact that whenever one of their 
junior engineering staff showed promise they sent him away 
an intensive period of training, and it occurred to him 
that public money would be better employed in such a direction 
in keeping all children an extra year at school, as was 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted; the 
formal business was duly transacted, and the proceedings termin. 
ated with a vote of thanks to the chairman, directors afid staff. 
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The Assistant Editer, “The Solicitors’ Journal,” 
29 Breams Buildings, E.C.4. ('Phone: Holborn 1853) 


“*Tym Souicrrors’ Journal ’—THAT ADMIRABLY 
CONDUCTED PAPER OF THE PROFESSION,”’— 


The Hon. Mr, Justice McCardie. 
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Financial 


OLICITORS, Accountants, Gentlemen with capital desirous 

of hearing of sound and safe opportunities for investment 

showing substantial return are invited to communicate in 
strict confidence. Secretary, Enquiry Club, Grand Buildings, 
Trafalgar Square, W.C.2. 


HE ENQUIRY CLUB has a large number of members 

desirous of investing capital and securing partnerships 

or directorships in sound industrial and other undertakings. 
Write in strict confidence, Secretary, Enquiry Club, Grand 
Buildings, Trafalgar Square, W.C.2. 


ITERARY TYPEWRITING. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words, 
Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 words, carefu 


lily executed. 
Testimonials and _ circulars duplicated. Miss Nancy 
McFarlane (4), 44 Elderton Road, Westcliff. 


AVE your typewriting and duplicating executed efficien 
and got by Miss Sergeant, 6 Talbot House, St. Martin’s 
Lane, W.C.2. Temple Bar 2269. 


OUR TYPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING can_ be 
executed with maximum efficiency at minimum cost by Miss 
Grouse, 35 Church St., Shaftesbury Ave., W.C. Gerr. 1542. 


ETTER TYPING! Authors (and others) who appreciate 
impeccable spelling and punctuation send to :— 


Mrs. Freeman, 16 Ilchester Mansions, Kensington, W.8. 
Terms moderate. 


Medical 


14 March _1931 
Shipping 


& O. & BRITISH 


MAIL AND SERVICES 
(Under 


INDIA 


INDIA. PERSIAN AN GULY, BUR BUR 


MA, CEYLON, 
CHINA, "JAPAN, MAURITI ITIUS, EAST AND SOUTH 
RALIA, N LAND, ete., etc., ete. 
P. & O. and B.I. intercha also Tickets of 
P. & O., Orient and New Zeala ing Companies 
Addresses for = P. oO. 14 Cockspur 
Street, FREIG of APPLY, 199 
| LEADENH ‘STREET, LONDON, 3; Bl. a 
Gray, "Da WE Co., Lasdenkai Street, 


Art Galleries 


THE INDEPENDENT ee 
ya Grafton Street, Bond Street 
Paintings by MACLAUCHLAN MILNE 
Exhibition open till 28th March. 10-5. Saturdays 191 


EPSTEIN’S ‘‘ GENESIS ”’ and other new works 
Also Paintings and Drawings by 
JOSEPH SOUTHALL 
THE LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 1s, 24, 


A LITTLE TOWN and some of its people 
by FLORA C. TWORT 
To be opened on Monday, March 16th, at 3 p.m. 
by Mr. GERALD GOULD 


at The Gieves Gallery, 22 Old Bond Street 
Daily 10— 5.30 


IGH BLOOD PRESSURE, HEART ATTACKS, etc. 
Successful Treatment with Dr, Mladejovsky’s ‘* Drosil °’ 
Tablets as reported in the ‘* Lancet.’’ Descriptive Booklet 
Free. Drosil Agency, Dept. 10B, 26 Sun St., London, E.C.2. 


ASAL CATARRH relieved at once and ultimately cured 

with Pyorrhosol—the wonderful mouth, nose and throat 

specific—money returned in full if not proved by any user. 
Prices 5s., 7s. and 18s. 6d. Descriptive matter Free. Dept. 100 
Pyorrhosol, 165/7 Waterloo Road, London, S.E.1. 


HANDKERCHIEFS PROLONG COLDS 


atedly the: the cold. 
simple way. to ‘prevent continual re-infection is > use the 


beautifull so 
TOINOC "SILKY. KY FIBRE HANDKERCHIEFS, 
Use each Handkerchief once 
Packed in sealed cartons of 50 for 2s. at all Chemists 
Also ‘* Toinoco ier Crepon (English) 50 for 1/3 and 1/9. 


Stores. Pa 
Sole The Toinoco f Co., Led., 
(Dept. tton Garde E.C.1. 


Literary 


UBLISHER anxious to discover new talent invites few 

original MSS. Novels, verse, plays, educational. Send 

MSS, for immediate consideration. Publisher, c/o Imperial 
Literary Agency, 6 Conduit Street, W.1. 


TORIES, Articles, Serial and Verse Wanted. Prompt 
payment. Post MSS. to Secretary, P.L.A., PINDERS 


ROAD, HASTINGS. (Est. 1911.) 


REE BOOK FOR AMBITIOUS WRITERS.—Tells how 
you can learn Journalism and Short-Story Writing by post. 
You can earn considerable additional income as a spare-time 
writer. Write NOW to METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF 
JOURNALISM, Dept. J4/8, ST. ALBANS. 


OURNALIST PUPIL wanted by Literary Agency in London. 
Training in office, agency, journalistic work, Premium. 
Good references. Write Box 103. 


Miscellaneous 


T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, WEST WIMBLEDON. 

- Decorations, Alterations and all repairs. Phone 

* Wimbledon. Manufacturer of “ODO ™ paint and marble 
cleaner. Samples free. 


Tailoring 


T. MAWES, CORNWALL, 19.2.31. ‘‘ The two Coats 

you TURNED for me have been received. A most excellent 

job.’” Can we do the same for you as we are doing 
throughout the world to-day? All garments button the same 
side when completed. High-class workmanship guaranteed. 
Have TURNED, &c., garments successfully for over 20 years. 
—WALTER CURRALL, world’s leading Turnclothes Specialist 
(Tailor), 6 Broadway, Ludgate Hill (Facing Apothecaries’ Hall). 
Cent. 1816. 


QUEEN’S THEATRE (Ger. 9437) 
Evenings 8.15. Mats. Weds., Sats. and Easter Mon. at 2.30 
BARRY JACKSON presents 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET 
by RUDOLF BESIER 


WHY NOT 
live within a 1d. "bus fare of Bond Street and Selfridges? 
Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge Terrace, Hyde 
Park, W.2. Room and breakfast from ws daily. Baths 
free. No tips. Hot and cold water in all bedrooms. 


A MANAGING DIRECTOR. 
Tel. - Paddington 2364 


1931 Luxury— Economy 
AT THE NEW 


EccLESTON HOTEL 


VICTORIA, S.W.1 
end Cold Water, and Bath om 


- + Sir JAMES pens J.P. 


ARLINGTON TOURING CLUB 
SPECIAL tour to Bagdad and Asia Minor, starting 
March 29th. EASTER tours to Italy, Spain, Hol- 
land, and Switzerland. Winter Sports in Austria. 
Tours to Russia in June and August, WALKING 
tours in England and Abroad, Programme from— 

FRED TALLANT, 


11 Lincoin’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 
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